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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture wpon the dangerous precipice of telling 
nd—neither If he tells the crimes of great men, they fali wpon him with the iron hands of the 


truth, let him proclaim war with manki to give nor to take quarter. 


unbiassed 


law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But f he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 





then he may go on fearless.—D2 For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


——9——— 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


As we ventured to predict Would be the case, Mr. Poland 
évidently finds considerable difficulty in determining what 
is precise nature of the offence which the unfortunate 
Mr. Marvin has committed. The case is still proceeding, 
and, if we may anticipate, from Mr. Poland’s remarks, the 
line he intends to adopt, he will argue that even if Mr. Mar- 
vin took nothing away with him from the Foreign Office, he 
yet is by construction guilty of sufficient “ asportation” to 
constitute larceny. If, it will be contended, while he was 
etunily.-within:tive swplis Of. tinh, ofiae, ihe. mace 2:copy-of. the 


memory, he so, in the eye of the law, 
of the possession of its lawful owners into his own, and, con- 
sequently, stole it. Such a technicality is, we humbly venture 
to submit, too wire-drawn to be seriously entertained. If the 
Treasury can make out that Mr. Marvin took away anythin 
with him from the Foreign Office, be it only a few sheetheasl 
memoranda, or a piece of blotting paper, they will, perhaps, 
be able to persuade a jury that he committed larceny. Fail- 
ing this, however, the prosecution will fail—a consummation 
that will not, under the circumstances, call for any very 
great regret. The Globe, we notice, stoutly refuses to give 
any evidence that may incriminate its employé. Mr. Cross, 
it is reported, was good enough to “send for” the editor of 
the Globe, and that gentleman so far forgot his editorial 
dignity as to wait upon Mr. Cross at the Home Office. When, 
however, he was asked what information he was able to give 
that would be calculated to lead to Mr. Marvin’s conviction, 
he very properly and prudently answered that he declined to 
make any statement whatever. 


Mr eee 


The virtuous indignation which the conduct of the Globe 
has aroused among its daily competitors is, as we remarked 
last week, almost grotesque. The Globe simply did what 
—_ other newspaper would do if it only had the chance. 
It obtained a piece of important information; it was satisfied 
as to its authenticity; and it forestalled the newspaper 
market by publishing it. If this be an offence, what are we 
to say of The Times for ee. during the Franco- 
German war, the full text of the Benedetti Treaty ; or of the 
fact that on Monday the Daily Telegraph was enabled to 
announce the intended occupation of rus? Why should 
the unlucky Mr. Marvin be deemed a criminal for giving a 
* tip” to the Globe when Ministers themselves give “tips” 





















of precisely the same kind, and of equal importance, to other 








pers? In many instances, information thus iousl 
Sosondal is the ante of persistent devotion, tal is ai 
much more than its value as an item of news. For the 
last six months any news ag ie ms or editor honoured’ 
with the early confidence of Her Majesty’s Ministers must 
have had it in his power to make almost a fortune. Wedo 
not, of course, for a moment wish to suggest that the stern 
virtue of these gentlemen has not been altogether proof 
against such temptation. But then there is every difference 
between a wealthy capitalist or a highly paid editor on the 
one hand, and on the other an humble cler apes at the rate of 
tenpence an hour. Great folk who can afford the luxury of 
honesty ought not to be too severe over the little defaults of 





















their humbler fellow-creatures. There is, after all, 
, yiniow = Boge | arpe’s remark that nothing is easier than 


Evidently, the leading Ministerial organ itself attaches no 
small importance to its “ tip” of Monday last. On the fol- 
lowing day it returned to the subject in its most imperial vein. 
“Those,” it commenced, “ who doubted, or aff to doubt, 
the accuracy of the important announcement which we made 
yesterday regarding the Convention between Her Majesty and 
the Sultan, and the transfer to Great Britain of the island of 
Cyprus, have not had long to wait for the verification which 
they desired. In both Houses of Parliament last night our 
statement received the most literal and explicit confirmation, 
while the cheers which greeted the official declarations of the 
Duke of Richmond and Mr. Cross showed that the two 
Chambers take the same view as ourselves of this great 
diplomatic event.” Now, what does this come to but a sort 
of official announcement that “ we,” i.e., the paper in question, 
had communicated to us by the Ministry an so gc 
secret, given eee pti 9 to ourselves, and not confided to any 
other paper. And, if Ministers and their underlings do 
really give valuable information in this way as a reward of 
faithful support, wherein do they differ from a writing clerk 
who, when he has the chance, 


pockets a few pounds for doing 
the same thing ? : 





It is reported that the French Senatorial Committee, ap- 
pomtes to inquire into the subject of commercial treaties, 

ve just sent in areport of strongly protectionist character. 
For Coidieen, however, this not be so disappointing 
asthe sympathy expressed by our own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with certain reactionary movements in Engiand. 
He lately told the sugar refiners’ deputation that their de- 
mand for “a countervailing duty” on French sugar, as a 
counterpoise to the French bounty system, was “ not 
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. istent with the 1 ciples of free trade.” The 
none have estoblished itation committees at 


Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Li 1, Bristol, Man- 
chester, Plymouth, Dublin, &e., with e intention, among 


‘others, of. making it a test question at the next election. If 
the sugar refiners were as powerful as the publicans—which, 
of course, they are not—there might be some chance of wit- 
nessing the strange spectacle of an English administration 
‘supported én a protectionist “ plank.” All this is hardly 

culated ‘to win over our neighbours to rational views of 
commercial policy. At the same time, we must remember 
that the report is only such as might have been expected from 
the present Senate ; and different views will perhaps prevail 
after the elections which are to take place some months 
hence. Moreover, there are signs that free trade ideas 
are ing way in the country. With M. D’Kichtal as pre- 
sident, and M. Raoul Duval and M. Henri Fould among its 
leading members, a new association has been formed in aid 
of the movement, and it has held its first. meeting. Again, a 
meeting was held last Saturday in the Rue Scribe, Paris, by 
a considerable number of merchants and public men, in favour 
of free trade and the abolition of all bounties, including the 
French bounty on exported sugar. Even the English refiners’ 
deputation to M. Léon Say—the first deputation of foreign 
workmen that has ever called on a French Minister—must 
have produced a good effect. We may add that another 
deputation from America, likewise in the general interests 
of a commerce, will arrive in Paris early next 
month. 


Defeat, it is said, is the best test of eget but the 
manner in which the supporters of the Cattle Bill have 
accepted theirs is even more foolish than the style in which 
they advanced to the fray. In dragging their ill-fated Bill 
from off the field, and fighting for its mutilated remnants, 
they have even mistaken friends for foes. The Bill, said Sir 
William Harcourt on Monday night, amounts to a vote of 
want of confidence in its author, his Grace of Richmond. 
This was in reference to the concessions on the compulso 
slaughter clauses. Yielding to the force of reason and ridi- 
cule—especially the latter—the Government consented to 
t discretionary powers with respect to cargoes from the 
eninsula, Scandinavia, and Denmark. But they were refused 
to the Privy Council, ponetioniny the Duke of Richmond, in 
the case of countries like France and Holland. How- 
ever, the question which Mr. Forster and his friends 
insisted on having answered was whether the powers 
were real or only illusory ; and Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson’s 
perplexing explanation had at least the merit of proving 
that the concessions were so much dust thrown in 
the eyes of the Opposition. None of the five countries was to 
be exempted unless it could prove its immunity from 
disease. It is self-evident that, under acool provision of this 
sort, the supposed concessions might easily be rendered 
worthless. eir authors were somewhat in the position of 
a fugitive trying to stop the wolves by throwing his off- 
spring overboard. But the trick did not answer. “A doll 
stuffed with sawdust, give me a good, wholesome baby,” said, 
in effect, the leader of the Opposition pack, and off he went 
in hot chase. Towards the end of the race it became evident 
that the Government meditated a genuine sacrifice. There 
is little doubt but that Spain, Portugal, Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark will be treated under this extraordinary 
Bill pretty much as they were before it came into exist- 
ence. But why these alone? France is a very safe 
country, and so is Holland. The Government, in short, 
began [oars every country. Then it made an excep- 
tion in the case of Canada and America. Next, it has “ unsche- 
duled” five more; so that the clauses, as they stand, exist 
for the sake of the four remaining countries of the total 
eleven whence we import live stock. These four may, perhaps, 
be released also, when the Government can do it quietly in 
committee. Humiliation is an unpleasant if, in this case, 
wholesome medicine ; and it would have been cruel to have 
forced people to swallow too much of it in the full publicity 
of a Parliamentary field-day, 


FO A a a a i —— lil, Me Nitty ti 


“ Phere is nothing in the nationality of a beast,” said Sir 
William Harcourt at the same debate, “ and an Irish beast 
may carry disease just as much as any other.” Most people 
would accept Sir William’s assurance without question; but 
upon. the Conservative mind, which is peculiarly constituted, 
it may come like a revelation. Otherwise, the Government 
will be bound by its own logic to stand up for the proposition 
that there is something in “ the nationality of a Laid " 
more particularly an Irish beast. It is more likely than not 
that we catch more cattle disease from Ireland than from all 
the Continental countries put together. Yet a cargo from 
France must not be allowed to leave, say Deptford, ‘alive ; while 
an infected cargo from Ireland may be soareres anywhere, the 
sick animal or animals excepted. And if “ there is nothing in 
the nationality of a beast,” will the Government venture to 
subject Norfolk, or any other English county, to the same 
onus probandi painelole which it would impose upon our 
foreign customers? so that no cattle may leave Norfolk 
unless it be demonstrated to be “clean.” Of course, the 
farmers, neither of Ireland nor of Norfolk, would stand that 
regulation for a day. And yet that is the only kind of treat~ 
ment which will stamp out pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth. So very true is this, that the Continent and the 
home markets ought to have c places in the Bill, so 
that compulsion and the other heroic remedies might be tried 
in the counties, and the Privy Council left to exercise its own 
judgment as regards the he of landing. Thus the Govern- 
ment has brought itself face to face with this alter« 
native, either a home measure which, though stamping 
out disease, will rouse the wrath of the farmers themselves, 
and prove a greater and more expensive curse than the evil it 
is intended to cure, or one full of uncertainty, obstruction, 
and worry. The uncertainty may be detected in the defini« 
tion of such a word as “ place.” If, suppose, it means the 
area on which a fair or market is held, what is to be done in 
the event of the detection of a diseased animal? To kill all 
the animals in the place would prevent the disease from 
spreading; but no Government would incur the odium of a 
systematic treatment of that sort. The truth is, as Mr, 

orster remarks, that the subject of the origin and develope- 
ment of cattle disease is still shrouded in mystery. The sugs 
gestion of a connection between the prevalence of disease on 
the one hand, and the quantity and quality of food and 
water on the other, which a county member threw out in the 
course of the debate on Mr. Forster’s amendment, deserved 
more consideration than it appears to have received. 





Last Monday’s Daily Telegraph made merry over the exhi- 
bition which, according to our contemporary, Professor 
Corfield and his friends had been making st ienidieeds in 
rejoicing over the prospect of the maintenance of the 
Puritan Sabbath. Having expended its fun, the Telegraph 
then lectured Dr. Corfield and his associates on the unwis- 
dom of starting “Societies of Bitter Sabbatarians” in the 
full blaze of the nineteenth century. The fun would have 
been legitimate, and the exhortation most seasonable, if the 
supposed offenders had really been “ Sabbatarians.” It 
happens, however, that the supposed culprits entertain as 
hearty a dislike to anything like the Jewish Sabbath as the 
Daily Telegraph itself. The Telegraph, in short, confounds 
the Sunday Society, whose praiseworthy object is recrea- 
tion for the people, and of whose committee Dr. Corfield 
is chairman, with the ‘“ Working Men’s Lord’s Day Rest 
Association,” whose ambition, to put it mildly, lies rather in 
the opposite direction. A misplaced criticism like the Tele- 
graph’s is calculated to impede the operations of so useful a 
body as the Sunday Society; and it is to be regretted that a 
journal’s accuracy and sense of responsibility do not keep pace 
with the immensity of its circulation. So is the Societ 
from being bitterly, or even mildly, Sabbatarian, that, wi 
the kind co-operation of Sir Coutts-Lindsay, it has just con- 
cluded an acangenees for three Sunday free exhibitions of 
the pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, viz., on July 14 and 
31, and August 3; on the first day to subscribers and mem«| 
hers of the society, and on the other two to the general public,’ 
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ar ee will be sent on —T ~ . eee mated 
o. 19, Charing cross. It is to oped that other 
which wo ted nok further apectty, wil follow thie 
example, which, we believe, is the first of its kind. 
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The reply given to Captain Nolan by Colonel Stanley on 
Thursday night incidentally. raises points of some future im- 
portance. The Secretary for War stated that the present 
garrison of Cyprus will consist of 10,000 men, all Sepoys ex- 
cept three English battalions. Whether these proportions 
are maintained hereafter does not much matter. The point 
is that the occupying force will be partly composed of native 
troops entitled to receive pay and allowances on the Indian 
scale. In the case of officers this is very much higher than 
the remuneration of similar ranks in the English army. Of 
course, it cannot be intended that one portion of the garrison 
shall receive less liberal treatment than the other. Nor is it 
open to the home Government to reduce the pay of the native 
contingent to the level of the English moiety of the force. 
These methods of escape from the dilemma being out of the 
question, it will only remain to advance the pay of the British 
regiments up to the level of the Indian scale. In 
itself only, this would cause a not inconsiderable increase 
to the army estimates. But even worse seems the anomaly 
that the troops at Malta would be receiving a much less 
liberal rate of remuneration than their brethren at Cyprus 
only 750 miles distant. Under these circumstances the 
latter island will probably become a very favourite military 
station. 


ten 


It is a curious fact that the Report of the Committee on 
Public Business has fallen flat. Nobody seems to pay the 
least regard to it, and so we may conclude that we have heard 
the last of it, for this Session at least. Everybody{knows that 
the Committee has been greatly divided in opinion, and that 
their recommendations carry but little weight on that 
account. The truth is their isan utter failure, in so 


rt 
far as it attempts to deal with the nine of facilitating the 


progress of public business. Mr. who dissents from 
it, is quite right in saying they have hardly dealt with this 
matter at all. Practically, they have ignored it for the sake 
of “ putting down the Obstructionists.” 
is to terrify them into behaviour is an amusing bit of 
legislative ineptitude. It is proposed that hereafter, when amem- 
ber is seen to be wilfully obstructing business or abusing the 
rules of the House, the Speaker is to name him. Then he isto put 
the question that the culprit be suspended from his func- 
tions during the rest of that sitting. Ten minutes is given 
to the accused to defend himself, but otherwise the question 
is to be put and voted on without debate. It is not clear 
how “ wilful obstruction” is to be defined, or how the Speaker 
is to decide that a member is abusing the forms of the 
House. The guilt, both in kind and degree, may be 
very often a matter of opinion, and in that case the new 
rule puts Mr. Parnell in possession of a terrible weapon. 
It gives him the right of attacking the Speaker, as pre- 
siding officer of the House, who has hitherto been saved 
from assault, for ten minutes, during which he may, in 
his most offensive manner, try to show up that august official 
as being little better than an ass. The other day, the 
Speaker, very aaron’ as we think, made a ruling that to 
say “personal squabbles” took place in the House was out 
of order. Mr. Parnell had to sit down meekly and submit. 
But, if he had had the right of defending his use of the ex- 
pression for ten minutes, would he not have ridiculed him 
ruthlessly for that time? The new rule, if carried out, will 
simply enable the Home Rulers in about six months to bring 
the Speaker and Chairman of Committees, especially the latter, 
into as much contempt as the House itself, 


It is bad from another point of view. Why suspend a man 
for a whole sitting? Is not this inflicting ss injustice 
on his constituents? If, in dehatitig a partioalar question, a 


The new rule which | “8° 
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member so misconducts himself as to deserve suspension, 
why suspend him for a longer period than the particular 
debate lasts? Mr. Parnell may, for example, be suspended 
early in the evening. Towards midnight a totally new question 
is raised, in which Mr, Parnell’s constituents are ially 
interested, or about which he happens to have special know- 
ledge. Are his constituents to be deprived of the benefit of 
his advocacy and the House of his knowledge merely because, 
in discussing another question which has been dismissed 
altogether, he transgressed the bounds of Parliamentary order? 
Then, again, @ gross injustice is perpetrated by the new rule, 
inasmuch as it tries a man before and wuisiahte him by the 
verdict of a jury who may not have been present when his 
alleged offence was committed, and who may not even have heard 
a single word of his pleading in justification. A member may 
thus be gagged at any moment by a Ministry to whom he is 
obnoxious on the strength of a mistaken opinion of the 
Speaker’s, merely by rin the division bell and summoning 
the mechanical majority of legislative loafers, who are kept in 
the smoking room for the purpose of voting, blind but 
See on questions the discussion of which they have not 
h at all. 


As to the other rules proposed, they are’not of much 
importance. The most obnoxious is that, when Supply is set 
down first on Monday, the Speaker shall leave the chair 
without any question being put. It is simply amazing to find 
such a proposal emanating from a Conservative Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The rule is a flagrant breach of 
the Constitution, and it is more than offensive in its 
suggestion of Imperialism and _ personal ernment. 
What it means is that the Sovereign is to be entitled to 
demand money from the Commons without giving them the 
prior right of stating grievances. Everybody knows the old 
maxim on the strength of which many generations of able 

liamentarians have built up the mighty fabric of English 
iberty—the Lg that laid it —_ that on rs ae 
“ statement of grievance must precede granti supply.’ 
The new proposal is to abrogate this rule iy a, thas 
setting a precedent of which a Ministry of Imperialism and 
adventure may make use to abrogate the constitutional prac- 
tice on other days of the week also. If there were any 
nt need for the change, we might be willing to consider 
it, but there is no such need, Supply takes too much 
time, why not refer various classes of votes and estimates to 
several grand committees for consideration and report? We 
have no objection in the abstract to constitutional oe 
when they are in the direction of liberty. Our complaint is 
that the present Government are always insidiousl i 
away at the Constitution in another fashion. are 
always doing things or suggesting changes in the direction of 
Imperialism and personal government, 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new,’ and it 
really seems possible that in course of time J Chambers 
may become a place in which to spend a happy y. A Com- 
mee has been wing upon the oem w to ——< 

is interesti -garden, an made a report, an 
“the same han bon rinted as a Parliamen or: 
Committee consisted entirely of judges, was pat 
over by the Lord Chief Justice, whether because his lordship 
never goes to Chambers, or because the chairmanship of the 
Extradition and University Commissions was not suflicient to 
occupy his leisure hours, we are unable to say. It is of more 
importance that the Committee contained Mr. Justice Lush, 

robably the greatest living authority on Chamber nee 
it cannot but be gratifying to us that several of the pro- 
sals sanctioned by this eminent lawyer, and by 

r. Justice Field, n Huddleston, and Mr. Justice Fry, 
were recommended some time ago in the columns of this 
journal, Thus the jurisdiction of the Masters is to be en- 
large so as to include the allowance of interrogatories, as 
well as matters of interpleader, while a further relief is 
afforded to the Judges by the removal of summonses for, 
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commitment into the Bankruptcy Court, which is their 
proper sphere. Readers of ‘ Pickwick’ who retain a senti- 
mental weakness for the forms observed in the t cause 
of Bardwell v. Pickwick may regret this last change, but 


everyone whom the necessities of business force into the legal 


purgatory of Serjeant’s Inn will rejoice that.a list of cases is 


to be printed, suspended, and adhered to. It is to be 8 tary 


and expected that Parliament will give, without needless di 
cussion, authority to carry out a change in a mere matter of 
practice on which the unanimous opinion of experts is final 
and conclusive. 








THE CLOSE OF THE CONGRESS. 


To-day, according to all likelihood, the Congress will affix 
its signature to the Treaty of Peace. With this act the 
labours of the Congress are at an end, and we are, therefore, 
in a position to form some opinion as to what the Pleni- 
potentiaries have done or left undone at Berlin. In the first 
place, then, the Treaty of Paris, concluded in 1856, has been 
finally dismissed to whatever may be the last resting place 
of dead compacts and defunct covenants; and with the 
demise of this treaty Russia has recovered all, and more than 
all, she lost through the Crimean war. The fate of this 
cancelled convention illustrates clearly enongh the transitory 
character of all international agreements. It is barely two- 
and-twenty years since, by the Treaty of Paris, the chief 
European Powers guaranteed the integrity of Turkey, laid 
down certain restrictions calculated to prevent the possibility 
of any further aggression on the part of Russia, and bound 
themselves, in case of any attempt being made to evade these 
restrictions, to resort to arms for the defence of the Otto- 
man Empire. Yet each one of the bulwarks erected by the 
Treaty of Paris has been overthrown in turn with scarcely 
a protest on the part of its signataries ; while finally, Turkey 
has been invaded, conquered, and dismembered by Russia 
without any one of the Powers bound by the Treaty sending 
a single soldier to her defence. No doubt reasons of more or 
less cogency can be adduced to explain why France, Austria, 
and England have one and all ignored their obligations under 
the Treaty of 1856. But the incident shows once more that 
a covenant which there is no power to enforce has no other 
value than that of expressing the intentions entertained 
by the parties to the compact at the time of its conciusion. 
The second result achieved by the Congress at Berlin has 
been the modification of the Treaty of San Stefano. To speak 
of this document as being annulled is a mere exaggeration. 
On the contrary, Russia still retains almost all the advantages 
secured to her by its terms; and, where she has lost, her loss 
has not been due to the Congress itself. The one important 
alteration that has been introduced into the San Stefano 
programme has been the curtailment of the new Princi- 
vd of Bulgaria. In consequence of the opposition of 

ngiand, Bulgaria has been divided into two States, the 
one which lies north of the Balkans being completely inde- 
pendent, the one to the south enjoying a species of ill-defined 
autonomy. The Balkans themselves are to form the military 
frontier of Turkey, and are to be strengthened by a line of 
fortresses. As we have previously pointed out, the perma- 
nent advantage to Turkey of the new limitations assigned to 
Bulgaria is very problematical. Such as it is, however, it 
constitutes the sole direct benefit which the Porte has derived 
from the fact that the conclusion of peace has been trans- 
ferred from the hands of Russia to those of an European 
Conference. 

On all the other points in the Treaty of San Stefano to 
which England took exception Russia seems to us to have 
substantially carried the day. In accordance with her ori- 
ginal demand, she has re-acquired possession of Bessarabia 
and the chief mouth of the Danube, and has done so not 
of her own will and pleasure, but with the deliberate 
sanction, if not approval, of the European Powers. In 


Asia she has obtained all the territory whose cession 
she demanded from Turkey as the reward of her vic. 
tories. In Armenia, as well as Bessarabia, she now 
holds her new possessions in virtue of an’ Europea 
compact, whatever that title may be worth. She keeps K 

and Ardahan, if not Bayazid, and is placed thereby in a mili- 
position from which she commands the head. of. the 
Euphrates Valley. -After all the outcry raised about Batoum 


and the wrongs of. the Lazis, the only difference made by the 


new treaty is that Batoum is to bedeclared a free port, though 
apparently its fortifications are still to be left standing. In 
as far, too, as we yet know, the amount of the war indemnity 
remains unchanged, and the arrangements with regard to its 
payment continue undetermined. On the other hand, it is fair 
to add that Russia gives up all idea of negotiating a private 
convention with the Porte in respect of the Straits, and con- 
sents to the maintenance of the regulations existing before 
the war. The allies of Russia, Roumania, Servia and 
Montenegro, have practically obtained from the Congress 
the same concessions as were secured to them by the Treaty 
of San Stefano, though, in almost every instance, these con- 
cessions, when they have been modified at all, have been 
altered to the disadvantage of the independent States. By, 
so doing the Congress has strengthened the conviction pre- 
vailing among the Slav races that in the future they have 
more to expect from Russia than they have from Europe. 
This conviction, too, is certain to be confirmed by the fate 
which has befallen Greece. The net result of the cone of 
inaction, adopted by the Government of Athens at the insti- 
gation of England, has been that the Hellenic Kingdom has 
gained absolutely nothing beyond an abstract expression of 
opinion that the Porte would act wisely in granting her an' 
extension of territory. Nor has Turkey any special cause to 
congratulate herself on the intervention of Europe. The 
acquisition of the Balkans as her military frontier is more 
than counterbalanced by the loss of Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, which the Treaty of San Stefano left subject to the 
dominion of the Sultan, but which the Congress has trans- 
ferred to Austria. In fact, looking at the work of the Con- 
gress alone, the Turks must inevitably feel that they would 
have fared better by treating directly with Russia than they 
have fared in consequence of their appeal to the European 
Powers. : 
As a matter of fact, however, the treaty concluded at Berlin 
must be interpreted by the light of the private Convention be- 
tween England and Turkey. Itis difficult, indeed, to avoid the 
impression that the discussions of the European Areopagus 
have more or less resembled a solemn.mystification. Accord- 
ing to all outward appearances, Russia, Austria, and England, 
under the guidance of Germary, had agreed beforehand to a 
programme which amounted in fact, if not in name, to a 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, while the other Powers who 
took part in the Congress were called upon without their 
knowledge to go through the form of deliberating on a 
foregone conclusion. We have discussed elsewhere the 
aspect of this Anglo-Turkish treaty from the points of 
view of English and Continental interests. A certainly 
not less important question is involved in the consideration 
how far Russia is likely to be satisfied with the upshot of the 
Congress. There can be no question that the Government of 
St. Petersburg was aware hele the meeting of the Congress 
that it would eventuate in the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive alliance in virtue of which England was to assume the 
protectorate of Turkey in Asia. Now, no argument is required 
to show that such a solution must, in itself, be distasteful to 
Russia. Even if the great Muscovite Empire were the least 
aggressive of Powers, it could not look with favour on an 
arrangement which apparently bars the way definitely to any 
further aggrandisement of Russia at the cost of Turkey. As it 
is, the Czar would have been false to all the traditions of his 
race and all the aspirations of his country, if he had 
willingly sanctioned an agreement which, at first sight,. 
would seem fatal to the accomplishment of the “ mani- 
fest destiny” of the Russian nation. We are forced, 
therefore, to one of two conclusions. Either the acquieséene> 
of Russia was given under compulsion, or else it was 
granted under a belief that the barrier against Muscovite 
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aggrandizement created by the Anglo-Turkish treaty was 
- more formidable in a pearance than in reality. The. former 

hypothesis cannot be Sintiiad as absolutely untenable. We 
know too little not ror the Se ee of Russia, 
but of the pressure which may have been brought to bear, 
from whatever motive, by Germany to dismiss the suppo- 
sition that she may have felt it wiser to consent to any terms 
- imposed upon her sooner than confront the risks of a war 
with England. The latter explanation, however, seems to us 
infinitely more probable. The statesmen of St. Petersburg 
may argue with great plausibility that the practical military 
advantages accruing to Russia from her unopposed annexa- 
tions in Asia and Europe infinitely outweigh the im- 
portance of re abstract guarantee given by England 
to Turkey. experience has shown the futility of 
these contingent promises on the part of one Power to make 
war in defence of another at an unknown period and under 
unforeseen conditions. Moreover, the Russians are too inti- 
a acquainted with the utter ee of the Otto- 
man‘ Empire not to foresee the probability of various com- 
binations of circumstances under which England might be 
both unable and unwilling to fulfil the obligations imposed 
upon her by her protectorate. Our own belief, therefore, is 
that Russia has acquiesced in our convention with Turkey, 
because she holds, with or without reason, that the treaty 
forms no real barrier inst her cherished ambitions, while 
it leaves her in the enjoyment of the important positions she 
has acquired by the war. If this theory should be correct, 
Russia is the one Power which has cause to be satisfied with 
the results achieved by the Congress of Berlin. 


THE PROTECTORATE OF ASIA. 


Since the news was made public that the Government 
had concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Turkey, and had assumed a virtual protectorate of the 
Ottoman Empire in Asia, most of our contemporaries 
have been endeavouring to show that they really knew all 
about the matter from the first, and were in possession of 
information which they had not felt themselves at liberty to 
disclose. For our own part, we make no pretension of this 
kind. We confess frankly that we were utterly unprepared 
for the policy to which England has been committed by the 
Ministry. e confess, further, that, if we had any 
suspicion that such a policy was in contemplation, we should 
have felt it our duty to adie known the secret intentions of 
the Government at the earliest possible moment ; and we are 
only doing our leading contemporaries justice in asserting that 
they themselves were as unprepared as the public at large for 
the disclosures in question. Even if we were convinced that the 
course adopted by the Government was calculated to pro- 
mote the true interests of the country, we should still feel 
bound to express extreme disapproval of the manner in which 
their. policy has been carried into effect. Till the other day it 
would have seemed an empty truism to assert that, by the 
principles of our constitution, the nation is understood to be 
the master of its own destinies, the supreme arbiter to 
whose decision every question of imperial concern is ulti- 
mately submitted. With respect to foreign affairs, a latitude 
of action kas always been conceded to the Government far 
exceeding the power of independent action allowed to 4he 
Executive in regard to home concerns. But in all important 
matters, whether at home or abroad, our Government is un- 
derstood to act in accordance with the ascertained will of the 
nation. In the present instance this fundamental principle 
of our institutions has been deliberately set at naught. 
Without any previous intimation, the country finds itself com- 
mitted to habilities of indefinite duration and unknown 
magnitude. - a secret treaty, entered into on the sole 
authority of Her Majesty’s Ministers, England is solemnly 
a to consider any further encroachment of Russia upon 

rkey as a casue belli, and to resist any such encroachment 
with the whole armed force of the British Empire. No limits 
of time or circumstance are attached to this pledge; the lia- 
bility we have assumed is complete and absolute; and hence- 
forward an attack upon any portion of the vast territories 


to follow would ha 


still governed by the Porte in Asia constitutes as direct a 
defiance of British power as the invasion of our Indian 
dominions. scesit 

Moreover, the case is not one of an ordinary alliance 
between two independent States. If, for instance, after the 
war of 1870 we had concluded a treaty with France binding 
ourselves to assist her by arms in the event of any further 
attack being made upon her by Germany, we should not thereby 
have assumed any responsibility for her internal government. 
The administration, however, of Turkey is notoriously so 
corrupt and so inefficient that, in common decency, as 
well as ordi prudence, we cannot bind ourselves to the 
defence of the Porte in the same way as we might to that of 
an European country. Our self-respec 


; 
. 


tand our sense of duty 
will not permit us to uphold the authority of the Sultan 
within his own dominions if that authority is to be abused in 
the future as it has been in the past. We have, therefore, ' 
been compelled to couple our tee of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire with the condition that the Porte shall 
introduce and out such reforms in its Asiatic provinces. 
as we deem essential for the protection of the Christians and 
the well-being of the community at large. In other words, 
we have bound ourselves to exercise a oa over the 
whole of Turkey in Asia. Once given the guarantee, and the 
rotectorate became a matter of imperative necessity. Eng- 
d could not be an accomplice in such misgovern- 
ment as that by which the ks have hitherto held 
their sway east as well as west of the Bosphorus ; and, 
if we were to become the champions of Turkey against Rus- 
sian aggression, we must also, of necessity, become the pro- 
tectors of her subject populations against Ottoman license 
and tyranny. The one step undoubtedly involves the other, 
but the very existence of this inevitable connection between 
the two steps affords the strongest reason why we should 
hesitate, to say the least, before we undertake the first of the 
two. It is not as if we were dealing with matters in which 
we have had no experience. The annals of our Indian em- 
pire, if they prove nothing else, ought to suffice to teach us 
the seaitlabie consequences of a mili alliance in which 
an Euro Power is the protector and an Oriental State 
the protected. With the utmost desire, on our part, to avoid 
intervention, scandals and abuses are certain to occur in the 
dominions whose integrity we have guaranteed which must 
call for interference. Interference, by the logic of facts from 
which there is no escape, must lead to occupation, and 
occupation, in its turn, must be succeeded by an- 
nexation. Thus we have now entered upon a course 
which, judging by the whole anal of our Indian expe- 
rience, must eventuate in the virtual annexation of Asiatic 
Turkey to the dominions of the British Crown. Never 
throughout our annals has England taken a step fraught 
with more momentous co uences, and under no circum- 
stances could the step have been taken with less of fore- 
thought, set purpose, and due deliberation. 

Surely, if ever there was a policy which ought only to have 
been espoused after the fullest and freest oaennnrcas oe 
Parliament and the country, it is that by which our natio 
fortunes have now been indissolubly connected with those of 
the Porte. Yet, for a month after the treaty had been con- 
cluded, its existence was only known to a few members of the 
Government. We shall be told, of course, that the treaty 
cannot be carried into effect without the approval of the 
national legislature, as Parliament might in theory pass a reso- 
lution of want of confidence in adhevanueiak and decline 
to vote the supplies by which alone the proposed protectorate 
can be effectuated. Such a contention, however, is a mere 
tence. The Ministry command a majority in the poet - 
liament which secures them complete immunity from control, 
while the efforts of the Opposition must necessarily be paralysed 
by the knowledge that a compact once concluded, however 
mischievous in itself, cannot be set aside without the gravest 
detriment to the reputation of England. At the same time, 
it is idle to assume that the acquiescence of Parliament in an 
accomplished fact is tantamount to the deliberate approval 
by the nation of the policy to which we now stand p 

e honest and ightforward course for the Government 

ore bien to inform the country, before they 
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consented to take part in the Congress, that in their judg- 


ment the saf welfare of 

alliance with and the establishment of a protectorate 
over Asia. hem Spr ah pth ame open: thy ag none wern 
there can be little doubt as to the result. Irrespective 


feeling, the constituencies would, as we believe, have 
decisive majority that England was not pre- 

to undertake responsibilities of such magnitude in 
order to guard against remote and hypothetical dangers. If, 
contrary to our expectation, the country had endorsed the 
Ministerial policy, the action initiated by the Government 
would have commanded an authority both at home and 
abroad which would have added incalculably to its effect. As 
it is, England has been led unawares into the assumption of 
liabilities which she never contemplated, and it must remain 
for years to come a matter of uncertainty how far the respon- 
sibilities we have thus undertaken will be recognised by future 
Parliaments and under other Ministries. To our minds there is 
only one possible escape from the difficulties in which we have 
been placed by the tactics of Lord Beaconsfield. Before any 
decisive vote is taken upon this latest development of the 
Asian mystery a new Parliament should be summoned to 
decide forthwith upon the issue whether England is justified 
by her duty and her interests in assuming the protectorate of 
Asia. By solemnly protesting against the iniquity of deciding 
without the formal sanction of the country a question on 
which the very existence of England may depend the Oppo- 
sition can best discharge the duty which it owes to the nation. 


ih 


THE COST OF CYPRUS. 
The of rus is the one _ of solid pudding 
acquired by England as her reward for undertaking the 


Protectorate of Turkey in Asia. It is worth while, therefore, | sail 


to consider what is the practical value of this latest addition 
to the Empire of Great Britain. It is true that, theoretically, 
we have only secured a lease of the island, terminable at any 
time in the event of the restoration of Kars to Turkey. But, 
a from the inherent impossibility of such a contingency, 
yprus, after it has once under British rule, can never 
revert to the dominion of the Porte. To give the island the 
blessings of order and good government, and then to hand it 
back to the wretched tyranny under which it has been reduced 
to its present plight, would be an act of infamy of which 
England never could be capable. For good or for bad we 
have taken Cyprus under our protection ; and, if we 
were to do so, we should have acted at once more wisely 
and more honestly by annexing the island directly than 
by keeping up the mischievous fiction that it still re- 
mains a portion of the Ottoman Empire. For all prac- 
tical purposes, however, Cyprus henceforth belongs to 
the same category of British territories as Malta or 
Gibraltar. From a pecuniary point of view we are not likely 
to gain by this acquisition. We are bound by the terms of 
our compact to pay the Porte an annual subvention equal to 
the average revenue it has hitherto received from Cyprus; 
and, considering that this revenue, as is the ease of the 
outlying dependencies of Turkey, was exacted by oppression 
and extortion of the grossest kind, the immediate result of 
our administration will probably be to create a deficit. No 
doubt, in the course of time, the revenues of the island may 
be expected to augment materially under decent Government 
and prudent outlay. But, for many years to come, the interest 
on the capital we shall have to sink in the developement of the 
resources of Cyprus must far exceed any return we can hope 
to obtain. A great part, too, of this outlay must consist in 
works constructed for strategical purposes, and, therefore, 
necessarily of an unproductive character. As to the military 
value of Cyprus, it is difficult to express any positive opinion. 
It seems, however, by all accounts, that the island has 
no port as yet in which men-of-war can ride safely at 
a rae the climate is said to be so thy 
t it is doubtful how far an large body of troops 
can be kept there with advantegs Still, oe io safely 
assume that, given a sufficient expenditure, we can improve 
the harbours and towns of Cyprus to such an extent as is 


red to render the island available as-e naval and 


ionably have strengthened her position’in the Le 
h it ies she could have secuted greater 
elsewhere at a far smaller risk and outlay. © 

In as far, indeed, as the Dardanelles'and the 
are concerned, Malta from its position must always be a more 
valuable stronghold than Cyprus. Ow the other hand, the 
possession of the latter island gives us a strong vantage 
ground in the event of our having to. undertake military 
operations either in Egypt or im Sy Our fleet, if 
stationed at Cyprus, would be wi four-and-twenty 
hours of Port Said and only six hours from Alex- 
andretta, the most important, strategically speaking, of 
the ports on the Syrian coast. Thus, with ordinary caution — 
on our part, we should be in a position to. intercept any con- 
ceivable attack on the Suez Canal by sea orany possible inva- 

sion of Egypt across the Syrian desert. At the same time, we 
could have protected Egypt against attack far more simply 
and effectively by the occupation of the Isthmus; and no 
secret is made of the fact that the chief supposed advantage 
of Cyprus lies in the command of the Euphrates Valley — 
assured to England by its possession. Atits nearest point the 
great Mesopotamian river runs within a hundred sailes esofthe — 
Mediterranean, and, in case Russia should attempt to march — 
an army from Armenia to the Persian Gulf along the Valley _ 
of the Euphrates, an exploit which would be attended with no 
great military difficulty, we should be in a position todis- — 
patch troops from Cyprus, with the view of ing the 
Russian advance, long before the invaders could by any 
possibility have reached the neighbourhood of Aleppo. The 
probability, however, of any such contingency is too remote 
to make it a matter of much a importance whether — 
our fleet happens to be stationed a day or two longer or shorter 
il from the coast of Syria. The only practical advan - 
we gain by increased proximity to Alexandretta lies in the 
facilities our occupation of Cyprus would give us for the 
defence of the Euphrates Valley, supposing that valley to 
be made the overland route to India by the construction of the 
long-talked-of railway. If this route should ever be opened 
up, the line would of necessity debouch on the Mediterranean _ 
nearly opposite to Cyprus; and, on the hypothesis of its 
construction, it would be an object to England to have men- 
of-war and troops stationed within easy reach of the 
European terminus of the route. As, however, there is 
not the slightest oe of such a line being constructed, 
except at the instance and by the aid of England, it follows 
that the establishment of the Euphrates Valley Railway is in 
all likelihood to be one of the earliest developements of our 
Asian protectorate. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
discuss here the arguments for and against the construction 
of this overland route. It is enough to say that the strategi- 
cal advantage of the Euphrates line has been denied time 
after time by high military authorities, and that its unpro- 
ductiveness as a commercial speculation is acknowledged on 
all sides. Notwithstanding this there is strong reason to ex- 
pect that the acquisition of Cyprus is only the first ste 
towards the construction at the cost of England of a colo 
system of unremunerative railways running over a semi- 
barbarious country—a cost, we may add, which cannot. be 
measured by the mere expense of lesion down the lines in 
question. 

The positive advantages, therefore, which we are likely to 
acquire by the possession of Cyprus seem to us of a very 
problematic character. On the other hand, the negative dis- 
advantages are beyond dispute. We have hitherto sedue 
lously refrained from taking any action with respect to Egypt, 
in order to secure the cordial co-operation of France. 
Whether we have been wise or not in so refraining is a moot 
question. But it is certain that, by seizing upon Cyprus 
without the sanction or the knowledge of the French Govern- 
ment, we have given even more offence to France tham we 
should have done by the direct occupation of the Isthmus. ~ 
Henceforward our influence as the military possessors of — 
Cyprus, and as the protectors of Turkey in Europe, must be — 
supreme at Cairo, while the permanent presence of a British ~ 
force in the immediate vicinity of Syria must prove fatal to — 
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those ideas of ascendancy in the Levant which have so 
formed the cherished traditions of French steteeatae 
\Under the present conditions of France, our policy of 
aggrandisement will meet with no active opposition 
on the part ofthe Republic. But this manifestation 
‘of our naval supremacy in the Mediterranean will un- 
doubtededly stir up — the old distrust and jealousy with 
which England has solong been regarded across the Channel. 
The occupation of Egypt by this country, however distaste- 
ful it might have been to Sioa sentiment, would have been 
attributed to the necessities of our position as the masters of 
India. But the 
altogether without justice, as forming part and lof a 
policy under which Great Britain is eventually to become the 
possessor not only of India but of Asia Minor and Syria. Nor 
is it possible that the other States of the Mediterranean sea- 
board can view without apprehension the overwhelming 
mastery which England is apparently seeking to acquire in 
the Levant, Our newspapers and our statesmen may assert 
with perfect sincerity that England has no wish whatever to 
increase her Imperial liabilities, but these assertions will meet 
with no credence on the Continent, and especi in countries 
such as Italy and Greece, which regard mselves as 
eventual competitors with England for the commerce of the 
East. Thus, the practical effect of our becoming masters of 
Cyprus must be to deprive us, for the time, of the co-opera- 
tion of France and of the confidence of Italy. What practical 
benefit we shall derive from the annexation is a question 
which must be left to time to solve. 


cuntnesineneniemepemnmnsinnnenemnesiei Eee 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


Who is it that has got up all this excitement abdut Parlia- 
mentary Reporting? It is not so long ago that the matter 
was thought to bea harmless crochet which had a peculiar 
fascination for Mr. Mitchell Henry, the er capitalist 
attached to the Home Rule contingent. Mr. Henry is an 
able, highly-cultured, but somewhat eccentric gentleman. 
Before he took to politics he was one of the most promising 
. of the clever young men who gave themselves up to the study 
and practice of scientific sur When he went into the 
House he, unfortunately, took to lecturing it as if he were 
dealing with his admiring class at Middlesex Hospital. The 
result was that, in spite of the real ability that marked his 
speeches, he was voted a bore, and the reporters mercilessly 
“cut him down.” Immediately it flashed across Mr. Henry’s 
intelligent mind that the present system of Parliamentary 
Reporting was a bad one, and such time as he could fairly 
abstract from an exhaustive clinical study of the political 
cancers under which Ireland chronically suffers he devoted to 
the investigation of Parliamentary Reporting in general. He 
got up all the available facts with conscientious minuteness, 
and it is but fair to say he delivered some very interesting 
lectures to the House on the subject. One oe to him 
clear, from a profound study of Parliamentary rting in 
all times, climes, and countries, that no system could ssibly 
be satisfactory that did not publish Mr. Mitchell Henry’s 
speeches in full. Thus it came to pass that he came to the 
conclusion that we must have an official report of proceedings 
in Parliament—a report which gave every word that was said 
in debate or discussion. Mr. Taxes eccentric connection 
with the Home Rulers enabled him, as a rule, to “keep a 
House,” and it was hopeless to try and “count him out” when 
he lectured on his favourite theme. Thus people submitted 
to listen to him, and, by dint of “ pegging away” in season 
and out of season, he brought some of the first men in the 
House—notably, Mr. Bright and Mr, Gladstone—round to 


his views. 

What, perhaps, gave Mr. Henry’s hobby its best start was 
the discovery that Messrs. Hansard were beginning to grumble 
at the increasing cost of compiling their reports. After 
ceaselessly ridiculing Mr. Henry, the Ministry suddenly 
adopted his view, and accepted his main contention—to wit, 
that the business of Parliament had so much increased of 


late that private enterprise was not equal to the task of com- 


uisition of Cyprus will be interpreted, not j 


piling a fair and minute record of i i 
vote of 5,0001. was granted to aid Messrs. on 
undertook to compile minuter os than they 
nereeenive gra SP BM gnome i ee ae ene 
pers. appointed a smart young gentleman, who 
Boon a reporter on the staff of The Times, to “ organise” their 
work, and his duty is to make arrangements with individual 
members of reporting corps, who have seats in the gallery, 
to take verbatim notes for Messrs. Hansard when they are on 
duty for their own employers—who, we may say, rarely now-a- 
days want from them more than summaries, One object of 
this new arrangement was to ensure debates and discussions 
in committee being minutely reported ; and, with reference at 
least to that part of the work, we can testify that, as 
one important instance that has come under our notice, the 
new system organised by Messrs. Hansard has worked well. 
When the Factory Act was under the consideration of the 
House this session, it was felt that the debates in and out of 
Committee on the Bill were of such value that a complete 
record of them should be made. Those reports were all col- 
lected in pamphlet form, and copies were on sale at a moe. 
rate figure, so that lawyers, Home Office officials, manufac- 
turers, Trade Union leaders, journalists, and others specially 
interested in the subject might be able to see how the existing 
Factory Act grew and had its being. To our mind that re. 
port isa marvellously complete and minutely accurate record 
of every word that was spoken in the House about the new 
Factory Act, and no conceivable system of official reporting 
could turn out a more faithful reflex of parliamentary pro- 


ceedings. 
How, then, isit that fault is being found with the new 

ment now, and why has a select committee been a pointed 
to investigate the matter? It is difficult to answer this ques- 
tion. In some way or other, it has leaked out that, with thei 
incurable mania for spending money, the Government is pre« 
pared to allowas much as 10,0001. a year for an “official 
report,” to be got up not by such “ scratch teams” as Messrs. 
Hansard’s agent in the gallery can collect , but by a 
spon corps of short-hand writers to the House. 
o sooner did this get known than the managers of two 


strong provincial newspapers—the Manchester Guardian and 
the Scotsman—sent —° cry i 
. on 


willing to spend 10, improving its system of 


ing, why not apply the money to remove a real practical 
grievance—the exclusion of the provincial press from the re-« 


porters gallery?” At present the provincial news- 

pers are supplied with reports of debates in two ways. 
he majority of them are utterly devoid of iotecnvion 
and, therefore, make a cheap contract with one of 
the news agencies for bald summaries of debates, which 
are “flimsied” all round. They are too mean to pay for 
anything better, and they have used all their influence 
to prevent any of their exceptionally enterprising contem- 
poraries from getting access to the alley, and so publishing 
complete independent reports. The Eatanewill tte, for 
example, is willing to pay for a good independent report, and 
applies for gallery accommodation for an independent corps; 
but the Hatanswill Independent finds the cheap and 7 
system of “flimsied” sepre Ge Seeeae for its purpose ; 
lest the pernicious example of the Gazette should contaminate 
some of its rivals, and thereby force it, through stress of 
competition, to provide its readers with a better but more 
expensive article, it sets all its Parliamentary influence at 
work to bully the Serjeant-at-Arms into refusing the Gazette’s 
application. t the Independent does is what nearly all the 
provincial Press, with a few exceptions, do; and hence it 
is that the Scotsman and the Manchester Guardian stand, 
practically, alone. dae 

But, for all that, it is clear that the demand of the few 
country papers, such as the Scotsman, that want to be repre- 
sented in the 1 reporting gallery of the Houses of Parliament 
is not unreasonable. ‘rhe business of reporting debates in 
Parliament is now a monopoly of the London Press; and the 
metropolitan newspapers, as a rule, with the exception of The 
Times, publish, not reports, but the most meagre and shabby 
of summaries. Like all monopolists, they abuse their privi., 
leges; but they permit their reporters to serve—or 








coun aa as choose to 
from i ; and thus, a paper like 
organising “scratch teams” tp of = 

metropolitan corps, is able to turn out a capital repo 
“peril of 1 Parliamentary procedure. This suits the 
ietors of the London Press admirably, for it enables 
oom to bent down the salaries of their reporting staff to half- 
ice—men being willing to accept starvation wages from a 
don newspaper because they know that their entrée to the 
Gallery will enable them to raise their pay to the subsistence 
level by doing country work. Of course, the Committee will 
not have these ugly truths brought before them, because 
everybody concerned is in a conspiracy to conceal them. 
Only, they throw some light on the corrupt state of the 
oresent system of Parliamentary reporting, and on the natural 
Jesire of high-class journals like the Scotsman to be relieved 
of the humiliation of getting its work done by secretly bribing 
the half-paid reporters of its London contemporaries to do it. 
The present system, in practical working, enables the London 
papers to make the provincial Press pay half the annual 
of their Parliamentary reporters ; and, therefore, there 
is no weight whatever to be attached to what evidence the 
proprietors, managers, and reporters of most of the London 
pers say in favour of it. e evidence taken before the 
Eounsiteee, as far, at least, as it has yet appeared, may be 
briefly summed up. The ee of the country papers 
wanting seats in the gallery condemn everything—oficial 
reporting included—that may interfere with the gratification 
of their ambition. The spokesmen of the news agencies, of 
course, regard their system as perfect. The chief reporter of 
The Times wonders that ay sensible person can complain of 
a system that allots to the leading journal a lion’s share of 
privileges and conveniences; whilst the advocates of official 
reporting declare that it is not well to depend on the caprice 
of one newspaper— The Times—for the only account 
proaching an official one that is available. It is not at all 
what real complaint can be brought against the report 
now compiled by the Messrs. Hansard, except that, ue 
they have a subsidy from Parliament, they have no inde- 
oo staff of their own in the Gallery. But, if they and 
country papers can manage, as is itted, to turn out 
— reports by organising “ scratch teams” out of the 
ifferent metropolitan corps who have already seats in the 
yang or of what practical utility is it to demand a 

ge 

We quite agree with the gentlemen who clamour for “ free 
trade in reporting.” There can be no doubt that the privi- 
lege of holding seats in the gallery ought not to be the 
monopoly of the London Press. But, after all, as Parliament 
happens to be in London, and as the London papers circulate 
more extensively than the two or three provincial ones whose 
managers are anxious to place representatives in the Press 
gallery, we must at all hazards let the metropolitan reporters 
mto the gallery in the first instance. Having done that, the 
question becomes, not one of free trade or monopoly, but one 
of space merely. If there were room, we should be glad to 
see every paper represented in the gallery that cared to apply 


for seats. But there is no room; unless, indeed, the House 
sacrilegiously appropriates the usually unoccupied Peers’ 
gallery for the use of the Press. Mr. Speaker thinks a few 


more seats might be available were the su writers 
obliged to sit in the second row in the gallery, where the 
leader writers now sit; and if he would only exclude from 
that seat all reporters who merely “loaf” there under pre- 
tence of “ waiting for their turns,” a useful reform might be 
effected, and the summary writer and leader writer might 
both have some chance of picking up the drift of debates now 
hopelessly obscured in the din of casual conversation. But 
the few seats gained by the exclusion of the summary writers 
would not enable all the Provincial Press to form indepen- 
dent corps in the gallery; so that, as far as reforming the 
present system of nee ‘is concerned, we can only in 
practice, or until we build a new House of Commons, do one 
of these three things—(1) organise an official reporting staff 
whenever the present system worked by Messrs. Hansard 
breaks down ; (2) appropriate the sum writers’ seats for 


a combination provincial corps, or (3) let the whole thing 
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alone. By the way, this is the most important 
Committee can put to its witnesses—Why not let 
system alone ? 


uestion the 
the present 





SUBSIDISED SUGAR. 


So long as it was confined to stray deputations and one or 
two Chambers of Commerce, the demand for retaliatory 
tariffs might safely be treated as an amusing and harmless 
survival rather than a perilous heresy. But it assumes a 
somewhat different com ein when countenanced by such 
an authority as the Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
example will revive the hopes, and stimulate the retrograde 
efforts of trades whose prayers for protection have been re- 
warded less with encouragement than good-humoured sur- 
prise. Hence, an additional reason why the public should 
seriously consider the sugar refiners’ grievance, which is one 
of long standing, very intelligible, and also very plausible. 
They complain that because of the French system of State 
bounties for exported sugar they are undersold even in the 
English market by their French rivals. eaking for his 
own constituents, Mr. Samuel Morley alleges that the 
Bristol refiners are enduring actual distress in consequence 
of this unfair method of competition. They demand, 
therefore, either that the French Government shall 
withdraw this artificial support from the export trade, 
or that the English Government shall impose upon 
French imported sugar a duty equivalent to the bounty. But 
the question arises, is it nalts a bounty, or only a legitimate 
drawback? M. Léon Say holds to the latter view, though 
confessing that, in consequence of the difficulties of accurate - 
valuation, the drawback, or remission of duty, sometimes 
exceeds the tax which would have been levied had the 
been consumed in France instead of being exported to England. 
Thus far, it is clear, the difference in favour of the exporter 
constitutes a bounty just as much as if the State paid 
him the amount in hard cash. Or,as Mr. Samuel Peters, the 
spokesman of the English delegation to the French Finance 
Ministry, has expressed it, this differential duty comes to the 
same thing as State pegs of wages to the French refiners. 
But, on the other hand, M. Léon Say calculates the value of 
this (as he asserts it) unintentional bounty—.e., over liberal 
drawback—at only 2,300,000£., or about a ninth of the English 
estimate. This difference, again, suggests a very important 
consideration, which appears to have escaped the attention of 
Mr. Morley and his friends. If the r estimate be 
even approximately correct, there are grounds for sup- 
posing that what the English refiners call a competition 
on equal terms would enable them to hold their own 
against their foreign rivals. But, if the French Minister’s 
figures be nearer the mark, the chances are that the success 
of the French has been owing to causes less artificial than 
State bounties—to natural advantages which England does 
not possess ; in other words, that our rivals would still beat 
us if the bounties were abolished to-morrow. The position 
would be analogous to that between the Hindu millowners of 
Bombay and the English manufacturers of coarse cottons, 
our trade in which will never be restored even after the 
abolition of the Indian import duty. | 

But, even granting that Mr. Tile Say’s description of the 
kind and degree of pe may have fallen far short of the 
reality, and that the continuance of the system may entail 
upon our home refiners even greater hardships than they are 
now enduring in Bristol, consistent free traders must still] 
protest against Mr. Morley’s proposal for “a counter- 
vailing duty.” To begin with, Mr. Morley, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as well, betray an utterly 
inadequate, though, no doubt, only temporary, miscon- 
ception of the nature of Free Trade when they define it 
as a competition under equal terms. Free Trade must have 
been postponed until the millenium, if its mother country 
had declined to practice it before the nations had grown as 
wise as herself. It is its great glory—and, we may add, sin- 
gularity—that it presents the sole realisation of the Christian 
ideal to be met with on this earth. To love one’s enemies as 
one’s self, to return good for evil, to turn the other cheek to 
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the smiter; these are the precepts which the free trader not 
only preaches but oer in his dealings with his pro- 
tectionist enemy. d experience proves the worldly. wis- 
dom of his patience and meekness. He knows that for his 
country to follow the evil example would be to share the 
nalty. The French sugar refiners of course profit by the 
unty, but the nation suffers. It taxes itself in order that a 
manufacturing class may sell sugar to another nation 
more cheaply than the latter can buy at home. This 
is bad for the French, but it is their own look out. 
The. point which we have to consider is that, rt im- 
posing “a consees, tang ante Messrs. Morley and Peters 
are about to subject the English nation to the same infliction 
upon which they commiserate the long-suffering French. The 
public will have to pay more for its home manufactured 
sugar, in consequence of the retaliatory duty. In other 
words, the difference between the old price and the new will 
constitute a tax for the maintenance of the sugar refiners. 
It will be a genteel system of outdoor ee gee a 
bounty just as much as the abused drawback of the French 
is a bounty—a contrivance for preventing the public from 
buying its sugar in the cheapest market. Judged by this 
test of public convenience, the proposed “ countervailing 
duty” is not a whit more defensible than the late demand 
for the protection of the Coventry silk trade, even though in 
this case there were no foreign bounties to complain of. Both 
are open to the same objection, and, if Lord Derby seriously 
admonished the Coventry people, it is not easy to understand 
why Sir Stafford Northcote lent a favourable ear to the su 
refiners. But, further, the experiment would be attended 
with a great many evils that are overlooked by people who 
argue that it is worth trying for the sake of preserving a large 
industry by which many thousands of our countrymen 
earn an honest livelihood. The protection would cause 
a rush into the sugar trade of capital and enterprise 
that might have been more profitably employed elsewhere. 
In the next place, you could never stop at that isolated trial. 
Other industries would clamour for similar privileges; the 
offended foreigners would “ retaliate” upon other articles of 
commerce, and free trade might possibly undergo a long 
eclipse. In a word, any benefits-that the sugar refiners might 
derive from the proposed tariff would be neutralised by the 
disastrous effect which the example of Great Britain would 
leave upon the foreign mind,-which is already too full of 
“reciprocity” and “retaliation” to require fresh encourage- 
ment in that direction. : 
. Forty years ago our own sugar bounties were even more 
extravagant than the French. process of time the nation 
learned to r ise their impolicy, then grew ashamed of 
them, and abandoned them. Are the English the 
only people capable of progressing in wisdom? May we not 
expect t the conversion of the French must, sooner or 
later, solve the sugar difficulty more pleasantly than, and as 
permanently as, we can with our plan of revenge? No 
one who watches the course of affairs in France can doubt 
that free trade principles are making fairly rapid progress in 
that country. In fact, in the old rivalry between her home- 
grown sugar and the produce of her colonies, France realised 
che evils of the bounty system, and the efforts of her states- 
men are being ceamdie directed towards the establishment 
of an equipoise between drawbacks and duties. But there 
are temporary difficulties in the way. Austria, Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium all have their sugar bounty systems, 
against which, as well as against those of France, we must 
raise a protective barrier, if we are to follow the counsels of 
Mr. Samuel Morley. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE.—ITI. 


Now that all hope of passing the Indictable Offences Bill 
has been abandoned for this Session, and that it has been 
referred to a Committee, consisting of Lord Blackburn, Mr. 
_ Justice Lush, and Sir James Stephen, there can be little 
doubt that the form in which it ultimately reaches the House 
of Commons will be free from any internal inconsistencies or 
technical flaws. A proposal for amending or consolidating 


the Criminal Law could be entrusted to no more competent 
revisers than the greatest living authorities on the common 
law, on judicial procedure, and on the science of codification. 
The Lord Chancellor may be congratulated on the wisdom of 
the course which he has seen fit to adopt. We have said that 
the Bill is sure to come before the House of Commons ina 
formally satisfactory condition. But in what state it will 
emerge from Committee of the whole House it would be rash 
indeed to conjecture. Unless the advice of John Stuart Mill 
be followed, and the House delegate its powers to a small and 
properly qualified section of its members, the consequences to 

first specimen of ae codification may better 
imagined than described. Even if Mr. Parnell does not insist 
upon the right inherent in every representative of the people 
to move nonsensical amendments, yct the embodiment in the 


rimary installation of our corpus juris of every legal re- 
ormer’s pet nostrum in his own lan might perha 
prove to Sir James Stephen’s satisfaction that there could 


an authoritative work on jurisprudence less coherent, less 
Cees and less practical than the Institutes of 
ustinian. But sufficient for the session is the evil thereof, 
and we may at least rejoice that the Code has temporaril 
escaped mutilation. . Meanwhile, it should be borne in min 
that the objects and policy of the law will hardly come 
within the scope of Lord Bickvarn and his colleagues, and 
that substantial criticism upon the provisions of the Code 
may be offered with the possibility of usefulness, and with 
the certainty of avoiding disrespect to those eminent persons. 
Part IV. deals with Acts Injurious to the Public Generally, 
and is therefore necessarily concerned with delicate matters 
of public policy, such, for instance, as Blasphemous Libels 
(s. 98), an offence concerning the utility of which we con- 
fess to feeling some doubt, for, seeing that any layman may 
“express in good faith, or attempt to establish by arguments 
used in good faith, any opinion whatever upon any religious. 
subject,” and seeing that “ whether any particular publica- 
tion is or is not a blasphemous libel s be a question of 
fact,” it results that a jury might be called upon to decide 
whether such a book as Mr. Butler’s ‘ Fair Haven’ was written 
“in good faith,” and that, if they should decide that ironical 
defence of the Christian religion was not arguing in 
faith, the author would be hable to imprisonment. | 
indeed, it seems to us that the Code takes an exaggerated 
view of the epee of juries, Thus, s. 104 (Obscene Pub- 
lications) says, “A person is justified in publishing or 
exhibiting such things as are hereinbefore referred to [i.¢., 


‘obscene books, prints, &c.], if their publication or exhibition | 


is, in the opinion of the gury, for the public good, as being 
necessary or advantageous to religion or morality, to the 
administration of justice, the pursuit of science, literature, or 
art, or other objects of general interest ; but the justification 


‘ceases if the publication or exhibition be made in such a 


manner, to such an extent, or under such circumstances, as 

to exceed what the public good, in the opinion of the jury, 

requires in regard to the particular matter published or. 
exhibited.” With the greatest deference to the Lord Chief 
Justice, who considers that the decision of such questions 

should be left to the “ average resent of society,” we 

cannot but think that the Malthusian law of population and 

the propriety of discussing the use of “ preventive checks,” . 
are matters on which the uneducated opinion of the ay 

man is worth considerably less than nothing. Little likely 

as it is that the mind of a judge should be adequately 

instructed in the principles of medical and economical science, 

we would much rather see the justification of an obscene 

ss sipasasac made a matter of law than left a matter of fact. 

The same part (s. 105) contains a somewhat strong provision, 

she effect of which might apparently be the imprisonment 

with hard labour for two years of a man who had ial a girl 

under the age of twenty-one by falsely representing himself 

as ina position to marry her. Under the head of Common 

Nuisances, which makes the “ suffering an inn to be resorted 

to by persons of bad character” an offence punishable with 

imprisonment, we regret to find that Sir James Stephen has. 
retained the obsolete absurdity by which “to omit to repair 

any public highway or any bridge which the person in de- 

fault is under a legal obligation to repair” becomes a crime 


Pe ee 
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instead readers may remember a case which | was recently discussed in Henwood v. Childers is thus de. 
came before the 1 Lord Chiet Justice hee years ago, where the | cided :—“ Whether any particular subject is of public interest, 
county of prosecuted the county of Middlesex for not |and whether the publication of any matter is reasonably 
having epee a bridge. There the real question was, on | nece for the discussion of it, shall be questions of fact.” 
which county the burden of repair should fall; but as the | The old law as to what might be the subject of larceny, with 
ery senas dans in form, and as personal interest on | all its irrational exceptions, is replaced by the plain enact- 
part of a judge cannot be waived in criminal cases, and | ment, “Everything whatever which is aa a f 
as every lived in Middlesex except Baron Pollock, who | person, and which either is or ma; be m movable, 
lived in Seey, the case could not be.tried. In fact, the | henceforth be capable of being stolen as soon as it becomes 
proper place for the Lord Chief Justice on the occasion was | movable, even if the act by which it is made movable is the 
not the bench but the dock. Under the same head there is | act by which the offence of it is committed.” The 
a provision which ought to be totally and unconditionally | principle that no one is bound to criminate himself 
struck out. Its im ce justifies us in quoting it verbatim. |is encroached upon by s. 213, which says that “no 
(s.114.) A uettay Slate is ... (b) a house, room, orj|one shall be entitled to refuse to answer any claim 
other place opened or used for public entertainment, or|in the nature of a bill of discovery, or to refuse to 
amusement, or for publicly debating on any subject whatso- | answer any question or interrogatory in any civil proceeding 
ever on any part of the Lord’s Day, called Sunday (i.) to] in any court, or upon the hearing of any matter in bank- 
which persons are admitted by the payment of money, or by | ruptcy, upon the ground that his doing so might tend to show 
tickets sold for money ; (ii) at which persons are supplied with | that he had committed any crime or offence of a fraudulent 
tea, coffee, or any other refreshments of eating and drinking on | nature.” to s. 227, we think it is worthy of considera- 
the Lord’s Day at any greater price than the common or usual | tion whether in the case of a man with receiving pro- 
prices at which the like selreahibentts are commonly sold y unlawfully obtained he should be prejudiced in the eyes 
upon other days at such house, room, or place, or at coffee | of the jury by the admission of evidence, which is now cate- 
houses or other houses when the same are usually sold ; (c) | fully concealed till after conviction, such as that “ within five 
any house, room, or place opened or used for any public enter- eee of the time when the ee in respect of which he is 
tainment, or amusement, or debate on the Lords’ Day, at the | being proceeded against was found in the defendant's pos- 
expense of any number of subscribers or contributors to the | session he was convicted of any offence involving fraud or 
carrying on any such entertainment or amusement or debate | dishonesty.” It is very satisfactory to find, on the other 
on the Lord’s Day, and to which persons are admitted by hand, that “every one shall be guilty of an indictable offence, 
tickets to which the subscribers or contributors are entitled.” | and shall be liable upon conviction thereof to seven years’ 
That this proposition should be seriously laid down in the ro servitude, who corruptly takes any money or reward, 
year 1878 in a country inhabited by Jews and persons of no| directly or indirectly, under pretence or upon account of 
religious persuasion, not to speak of the many orthodox | helping any person to anything whatsoever unlawfully ob- 
Christians, such as most Roman Catholics and the late John | tained as aforesaid, unless he uses all due diligence to cause 
Keble, who consider public amusements on Sunday legiti- | the offender to be brought to trial forthe same.” We may con- 
mate arid desirable, almost baffles belief. This is not the p clude our notice of Part VI., dealing with offences against 
to enter into a full discussion of an offence which may be | the Rights of Property, with the expression of a doubt whether 
| punished by two years’ hard labour, and the definition of | the mishievous b of a contract, such as the act of the 
a which is, among other things, clearly in restraint of trade; but | Gas Stokers, should be punished with hard labour, and the 
: we will venture to make a suggestion. The Zoological Gar- | act of sending an unseaworthy ship to sea, which is morally 
dens are within Subsection c. Let them be closed on Sun- | murder, with simple imprisonment. This is hardly the way 
days, and let us see what effect that may have in cooling the | to persuade the working men that equal justice is meted out 
batarian zeal of the disinterested legislators who spend | to themselves and their employers. 
the greater part of “ the Lord’s Day, called Sunday,” in the 
retirement of their clubs. Part V. relates to Offences Against 
oe, In Le. AS ge is an ee proyeen hough | 
0 amended. “ rson commits homicide, ou « ” 
ite nie te ead the Sisiishlin ts coma Gf Genth* Say ati’ THE “MYSTERY OF TENDERING” IN THE CITY. 
as, for instance, where the immediate cause of death is the} It is not often that thieves fall out; consequently honest 
surgical operation rendered necessary by the act of the homi-| men seldom get their own. But if such occasions are few, 
cide, But “the person inflicting the injury does not cause | they are all the more grateful when they arrive. Similarly, 
the death if the treatment which was its immediate | there is just cause for rejoicing whenever any member of the 
cause was not ae in good faith.’ A inflicts on | Corporation of the City of London is to be found engaged in 
) B an injury necessarily fatal. To relieve B’s sufferings | any other occupation than that of praising himself and his 
| an operation is desirable. The operation is conducted | fellow-members as the most perfect specimens of civic virtue 
yy C with the intent and effect’ of shortening B’s life. | that the world has ever seen. When the nauseous stream of 
Tf A escapes punishment by reason of C’s conduct, | self-glorification ceases to flow, however momentarily, there 
A is a fortunate man. The section which nominally changes | is always a chance of some of the secrets-of the Corporation 
cases of infanticide from murder to manslaughter, | prison-house cae At a late meeting of mon 


oO . ary > 
will b cdgeney 0 the unfortunate woman to a severer | Council a Mr. Waller—to be ignorant of whose antecedents 
punishment than 








OE 


inflicted upon her, by removing from the minds of the jury 
the temptation to find her guilty only of concealment of birth 
Penal servitude for life is by s. 144 substituted for death 
as the punishment for “abetting any person in the commis- 
sion of suicide.” As to “inciting to commit suicide,” 
which is liable to the same punishment, would an 
English translator of aera be constructivel 
guilty of it? Under the head of “ Abduction with 
tent to Marry” (s. 171), which subjects taking away girls 
under twenty-one with any interest in property from the 
custody of their parents or guardians to the extraordinaril 
severe punishment of fourteen years’ penal servitude, there 


e six months’ imprisonmont now usually | is not, we trust, to argue ourselves unknown—was so far left 


to himself, according to the Citizen, as to throw some light on 


. | the “ Mystery of Tendering,” and the “system of scheduled 


rices.” The General Purposes Committee, it would appear, 
been recently investigating certain charges of City trades- 
men for work done and materials supplied on be of the 
Corporation. Some idea of the magnitude of the Committee’s 
labours may be gathered from the fact that in former years, 
when no arduous inquiries of this nature occupied the mem- 
bers’ attention, they had to be allowed “ refreshments” at the 
rate of 2007. per annum. “ Refreshment,” however, or none, 


y | here we have Mr. Waller roundly declaring that in conse- 


. c ne i quence of having “ fearless] ed his he j 
ig anew and important provision by which “a woman who evidently émmail at his oud haedin ood fo i ys 


having been taken away is married to the offender shall not- attempt—a huge organized syste f pett cipal 
withstanding that marriage be competent to be a witness nual’ recat’. Mr. Waller nbs Coes “ito to 
against him.” Under the head of Libel, a question which | unfold but a corner of the shroud, which envelopes the mon-' 
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chives tad hails antennal ion contracts, As| Architect is much to blame. Ho has a salary of 1,502. a 


he had himself some special knowledge of “ smiths’ work,” it 
struck him that ‘it might‘not be inadvisable to test certain 
items in the bills passed by the City Architect by actual in- 
spection of the subject matter of “The setting of a 
cottage range,” said Mr. Waller, “ where, it was stated, nine 
pounds of red lead had been used, had been charged four 
a pound. Now, a man who understood the trade must 
fe that no such amount of lead was required, and that the 
cost of the lead used was only 2}d. en penne. and not 4d. 
Again, for two grates a charge of 30s. n made, whereas 
the price should have been 8s. 6d. In eonnection with the 
works at Snow-hill where the contractor had 141. for 
the work executed, two months afterwards the same work had 
to be repaired at a cost of 367. In one bill it was stated that 
98 feet of piping had been used, whereas on measurement it 
.was found to be seventy-eight. In another item it was stated 
that twenty back-nuts had been used, whereas twelve had 
been used;” and so on. In City tradesmen’s accounts 
“ back-nuts”’ and “ piping’’ seem to grow and multiply, like 
_ Falstaff’s men in buckram, and, but for the eccentric Waller, 
without challenge from the Conscript Fathers of the “ Mother 
of Free Cities.”” Nor is there the slightest reason to believe 
that the Smiths to the Corporation are swindlers above all other 
men and tradesmen... The Waller Tower of Siloam happens 
to have fallen ‘6n them, but it might have equally well 
tumbled on,4the heads of any of their brethren in other 
trades. Mr. Waller. knows, happily for the public, about 
“ smiths’ work,” but he is not omniscient. he were, and 
felt so disposed, he might unravel such skeins of jobbery and 
corruption in connection with the “ public and trust accounts” 
of the Corporation of London as would make the inhabitants 
of New York offer up daily. thanksgiving for the Civic virtues 
of Boss Tweed. The “ Boss ’’ and his “ Ring” were conscious 
malefactors, sitting from election to election on the safety 
valve of public opinion, hardly doubting that, sooner or later, 
they must inevitably be blown to atoms by some outburst of 
eww wrath. With the Corporation of London it is altogether 
erent. The members are, practically, self-elected. The 
jobbery in which live, move, and have their being is not 
of their creating.,..It is inherited corruption, approved by 
custom, and perpetuated by the legislature because of 
City and Parliament the former is the stronger. 
Mr. Waller would “ make a clean sweep” of the tradesmen 
who have been serving the Corporation, and as for the City 
Architect, on whose certificate the bills were passed, he would 
have him called on to “resign.” “These be brave words,” but 
— ae not Nair No doubt ore vie: heres ee 
possible prices for imaginary “ piping” and “ -nuts”’ de- 
serve “consideration” at the hands of the governor of Newgate, 
and of no one else. They are worse than pic ts, inas- 
much as they present themselves in the guise of honest men 
and respectable members of society, whom it is not per- 
mitted to suspect. But how is a “clean sweep” to be 
made of individuals who are the friends and appointees of the 
Common Councillors? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Some of 
the tenders received from the tradesmen, Mr. Deputy By 
alleged, were 32} per cent. below the scheduled price. 
there not here.a.large. margin for the laying down of 
imaginary “ pipe”? Recently the Commissioners of Sewers, 
aaid Mr. Bedford, bad .received tenders for labour and work. 
One man’s tender for labour was 5s. 6d. a day, whereas two 
others were for 10s, and 11s. 3d. respectively. Then, again, 
one man was charging a penny for an article, while the other 
two contractors were tendering, the first for 1s. 3d. and the 
other for 1s. 8d. Then, again, there was a tender for 5s. 6d. 
for another article, and one of the other contractors 
for the samearticle 18s. All these tradesmen were described 
by members of the Courtas being “highly re le men ;” 
but, if the man was table who char 5s. 6d., what 
was the other who was changin 18s.? These are apt illus- 
trations of the “Mystery of Tendering” which is at the 
bottom of the mischief. It is a system which not merely 
opens a door to jobbery and fraud, but renders the 
occurrence of such offences almost inevitable. Mr. Waller 
would make the City Architect the scapegoat of the disgrace- 
ful revelations that have been made, and, doubtless, Mr. 


‘year, while his assistants 


for 9072. more. The total 
expenses of his office are 4,500/., and_yet he can put no check 


on the — itions on ee — = — 
so to speak, under hi nose. Not recei 
a douceur of 5,0007. hos onemmtionsl i te discharge 


of his duties, and here we have him numbered with the trans- 

rs! He has promised printed explanations, and it is 
complained that he is ruining the Corporation by the number of 
“proofs” that he requires in order to explain his explanation. 
Such fastidiousness of literary taste may be tolerable in Mr. 
Tennyson, but it is not expected from Mr. Architect, whom 
it is somewhat painful to see driven into such a corner. 
The fact, however, is that Mr. Architect is one of the least 
objectionable of City . TheCorporation is the auditor — 
of its own accounts, and, till some independent official is 
appointed to check the reckless waste and positive corruption | 
which abound in almost every department of Corporation 
administration, such tentative reform as Mr. Waller’s will 
avail but little to stem the ial flood-tide of abuse. It 
cme ae vae? that ni Sad the London School 

were to i to audi Corporation accounts 
he would reduce diene by 60,0007. per annum ; and we believe 
he could do so without difficulty. Until, however, the area 
of municipal Government includes the whole metropolis, 
nothing but palliatives need be looked for. 





THE BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS FOR JUNE. 

The Trade and Navigation Accounts for June have now 
been published, and from them we are able to judge not only 
pereraion parr sonedidie seeciehe bar Os eee 
com with p ing peri t the progress whicl 
has taken during the half-year. A mere superficial 
jasallantion ofthe fgets ts adiealnaho inspire anything 


but a feeling of sati ion, for we observe that in both the 
imports the exports a more or less marked decline is 
recorded for the month, and for the six months. Yet, when 


we come to look more closely into the facts presented to us, 


enemas 
the | ably m YGed, and the criticism they ve aroused loses much 


of its dismal weight. For months — throughout 
the country has suffered severely the chronic state of 
litical uietude into which Europe was thrown by the 
Sadtons ifficulties; and in the stagnant condition of every 
branch of our national enterprise we have seen reflected 
extreme apprehension which has prevailed respect the 
future course-of events. Of late the has assum- 


ing a brighter and some faint signs have conse- 
quently been that with a revival of confidence there 
has gone a revival of trade activity. So faint, however, are the 


indications of the latter that, in order_to.catch even a slight 
glimpse of them, the exercise of a more than ordinary keen 
scrutiny is requisite. That they should have shown them- 
selves at all so soon after people’s minds were freed from 
the fears of an impending war is a sufficient proof that the 
national energy, which has practically lain dormant for the 
last year “ es cae manifest sens Bee with redoubled 

igour; and the we propose iefly i some 
aa 3 support a belief that the tsirhing paint in tion o0ut> 
mercial and industrial depression of the country has been 
reached, Making, then, a comparison of the imports and 
exports with the previous year, we find the facts stand as 
follow :— 








; Imports Sis 
une. Months. 
BOR. BAGG BOB occ css cpe0s0000 ses ose cpessoctoncesee £189,647 ,854 
1877. 29,810,370 195,448,403 
£1,149,267 £5 
Decrease { 55 per cent. Decronse f -°5°/000-50. 
. Exports tote 
une. 
£214,021 £573,730 
Decrease § 5.4020" cent. Decrease { og sar nent, 


Turning, firstly, to the imports, these show a decline of 
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1,149,2671., or 38 per cent. for the month. As, however, the 
pate ot thie year deiatined one ee, less than that of 
last, the allowance to be made for the falling off would probably 
so far reduce the amount of the apparent decline as to make 


the position a comparatively stationary one. On the other 
hand, it is interesting to Solke that nearly the whole of the 


diminution is accounted for by the reduction in the imports 
of wheat and flax, as under :— 


Imports. 


Wheat ait 6 £3,330,986 £719,153 
R ee eet eee tee eeenee 1 oe , ove > 

BE Shei inca ces isines oT er "300,808 ase 317,011 
* — Total..ccssereeee 23,095,430 ... £4,131,504 .. £1,036,164 


In both these instances the decline is attributable to ex- 
ceptional circumstances, In June last year, for instance, 
owing to the necessity Russia was under, in consequence of 
the war, to export as quickly as possible the most available of 
her produce, the receipts at our ports of the two above- 
mentioned items rose :— Wheat, from 173,013/.in June, 1876, to 
1,028,390/. in June, 1877; and flax, from 328,958/. to 673,794. 
in the corresponding periods. Furthermore, the decline in the 
total values in these instances, as in others, is in no small 
measure due to the fall in prices which has taken place since 
last year, the reduction being in wheat 215 per cent. in the 
value, and 6°3 per cent. in the quantity ; and in flax 39°5 per 
cent. in the value, and 36°4 per cent. in the quantity. Look- 
ing in other directions for a similar condition of things, it 
appears that, while the imports of raw sugar have fallen 26-7 

r cent. in value, the quantity has only fallen 4°6 per cent. 

ilk, again, which has declined 27:7 per cent. in value, has 
only declined 13°8 per cent. in quantity, wool having also 
wileuniie a reduction of 12°3 per cent. in value compared 
with a diminution of 1°9 per cent. in the quantity. On the 
favourable side we note a good increase in food stuffs, the 
— of oxen and bulls having augmented 89:1 per cent. in 

ue, and 79°1 per cent. in quantity, sheep and bs 12°2 

r cent, in value, and 14°5 in quantity, bacon 8°4 per cent. 
in value, and 12°6 in quantity, and butter 262 per cent. in 
value, and 27°5 in quantity. Potatoes, rice, Indian corn, and 
barley show a sianthas important increase in quantity, with a 
less than equivalent increase in value; but tea and coffee 
exhibit a falling off respectively of 16°2 per cent. in the value, 
and 15°4 per cent. in the quantity, and 17°6 per cent. in the 
value, and 17:2 in the quantity. 

With respect to the exports, these also show a decline for 
the month of 214,0211., or 1:4 per cent., and for the six 
months 573,7301., or 0°6 per cent. Thus, rather more than 
one-third of the total decline for the whole of the half-year is 
traceable to our diminished export business.in June, This, 
however, is a very much less unfavourable position than we 
have been accustomed to since 1874, as may be seen from the 


following figures :— 
DECREASE PER CENT. IN EXPORTS. 
1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
NN, ath cea och EE. ane: ER Ses ee 
ee a, nn EE ee oe Oe 


at will be seen that the decline has of late been assuming 
smaller proportions, and, although, on the other hand, the per- 
centage of reduction is now calculated on a smaller aggregate 
than formerly, much is yet left to the good. Nevertheless, 
unlike the decline noticeable in the imports, the falling off in 
the exports is chiefly noticeable in the quantities and not in 
the values. Low prices, therefore, do not account to such an 
extent for the diminution in our export business. The only 
three important instances, indeed, in which the contra 
holds good are in iron and steel, coal and coke, and wool, 
the reduction in the value of our exports of which is greater 
than the reduction in the quantity. Woollen and worsted 
manufactures, silk, machinery, and cotton yarn and twist, 
show satisfactory increases both in value and quantity. 

As a considerable amount of attention has recently been 
attracted by the bullion movements, it is interesting to 
observe that a month which was characterised by an unusual 
degree of apprehension, aroused by the alleged drain upon 
our store of gold, passed away without the reserve being 
seriously trenched upon, and that, on a balance of imports and 
exports, the withdrawal did not amount to more than 733,981. 
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The exports of silver, on the other hand, exhibit a decline of 
1,191,6907., over one million of which is accounted for by. 


our diminished remittances of the metal to India. 





CYPRUS IN THE PAST. 


Though it is held ungracious to look a gift horse.in the 
mouth, ordinary Englishmen may be excused for being some- 
what inquisitive about the white elephant that Lord Beacons- 
field has just bought for them. The Government’s acquisition 
of Cyprus, not as an actual possession, but in order that it 
may be occupied and administered with a view to the pro- 
tection of Asiatic Turkey from Russian aggression, is certainly _ 
an exploit worthy of our Premier’s erratic genius, and one 
that the country will, perhaps, regard with more alarm than - 
it feels at present when it has a better understanding of the © 
responsibilities thus laid upon it. These contingencies it is 
not here our p se to discuss. Apart from the gravest 

litical problems involved, there is matter enough for consi-' 

eration in the minor issues raised by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
coup de thédtre, as the foreigners very properly call it. | 

For one thing, it is clear that if Cyprus is to be for us more 
than a mere sailithe’y station, if we are to do anything towards 
developing the resources of the island and improving the 
condition of its inhabitants, some difficult work lies before us. 
The once-favoured land in which, according to Strabo, Mount 
Olympus stood has been the sport of a good —y rival gods 
and goddesses during the two or three thousand years that 
have elapsed since Zeus was omnipotent. Earlier still, indeed, 
a yet more powerful deity, the Assyrian Ashtaroth, was wor- 
shipped in Cyprus, to be renovated as Astarte when the era 
of Greek influence began, and to be revereneed still, if 
travellers’ reports be true, in some of the rites performed in 
the name of the Virgin Mary. But all the vices of Cyprian 
society, alike in many ways, however different the races com- 
posing it, were not due to its goddesses, or even to the 
potent influences of the climate and scenery. The natural 
advantages of Cyprus were themselves, it would seem, the 
chief sources of its degradation. The island which has given 
the very names of copper (aes Cypriwm) and cypress to the 
world, which the merchants of Tyre ransacked in order to 
provide the choice metals and the choice woods required for 
building the Temple of Solomon, and which Assyrians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans in turn fought for and ruled, 
was not in the way of attaining any lasting or noble sort of 
civilisation. If it was coveted, not only on account of its 
richness of soil and physical attractions, but also because of 
its great importance as a naval station, its frequent changes 
of ownership fitted it all the more to bea haunt of pirates who, 
whatever the dominant nation, were, probably, always pretty 
much the same. What it was eight or nine centuries before the 
Christian era, when it enjoyed the mythical dominion of the sea, 
it was seven or eight centuries after the Christian era, when 
the Arabs, successors of the Greco-Egyptian Ptolemies and the 
Byzantine Emperors were its masters. Alternately held by Chris- 
tian and Mahometan tyrants, it enjoyed, when the former were 
in power, all the spiritual advan that could result from no 
fewer than thirteen bishoprics being established in the island ; 
indeed, the account of its condition given by Sir Henry Taylor 
in his Isaac Comnenus is somewhat too flattering. It was 
from the hero of that tragedy that, in 1191, Richard Coeur de 
Lion took the island, assigning it to Guy de Lusignan, whose 
dynasty ruled it for nearly three hundred years on the prin- 
ciples of the feudal system and by the help of other institu- 
tions borrowed from Western Europe. Before the three 
hundred years were over, however, Italian traders and Italian 
eo saw its value to them, and began to make it their 

aunt. The Genoese were for some time in possession of 
Famagosta, its chief town in those days, which had been built 
near the ruins of the ancient Salamis; and the weak succes- 
sors of Guy were glad of Italian help in withstanding the 
attacks of the Turks. The last of the line married a Vene- 
tian lady, whose daughter, in 1487, soon after inheriting the 
nominal sovereignty, abdicated, in order that the island might 
become a Venetian colony. Venice, however, could barel 
hold it during eighty years, and it finally became a Turkish 
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ssession in 1571. The fierce struggles between Turks and 
enetians for its ee were the talk of Europe when 
Shakspeare was a boy, and he remembered them when he 
told how Othello, sent by the Venetian nobles, was 
Embarked, 
With such loud reason, for the Cyprus wars - 
(Which even now stand in act) that, for their souls, 
Another of their fashion have they ; 
To lead their business. 


The capture of C ee Dy the Turks was the final change 
in its ownership until 0 | 
possession of in the name of England; and England, if it 
does its duty by the island, will have a deal to do in 
SEONG the evils of Turkish misrule. as its state was 
before, it has deteriorated during the past three centuries as 
much as every other district that the Ottomans have had to 
administer. reas in the times of the Venetians its popu- 
lation was reckoned at 1,000,000, it is now hardly more 
100,000. Of that number about two-thirds are called Greeks, 
and the remainder Turks; though the terms mean little more 
than that the latter are Mahometans, and enjoy such favour as 
the State is disposed to bestow on them, and that the former, 
adopting the Christian religion after a fashion, are looked 
upon as aliens, fit only to be oppressed and mulcted of all 
t can be squeezed out of their scanty earnings. The 
revenue collected is at the yearly rate of nearly two pounds a 
head on the whole population, and almost.as great as the 
entire value of the island’s exports and imports added 
together. When it is added that of every gae raised 
by taxation only about eighteenpence has lately been spent 
in administering the affairs of the district and that the 
balance, thirteen-fourteenths of the whole, s to Con- 
stantinople, it will be seen in what a miserable condition 
the people must be. As England, by Lord Salisbury’s 
Convention with the Porte, is to spend what it thinks neces- 
sary of the revenues, only accounting for whatever balance is 
over, there ought to be no difficulty in its keeping well within 
the mark, and having a handsome balance to the good— 
provided only that it is willing to adopt the same processes 
of cruel extortion as the Porte has sanctioned. Unless 
that balance, however, can be used in relief of the heavy 
charges we are certain to incur in strengthening the material 
defences of the island, as well as in keeping up sufficient 
naval and military forces to meet the objects for which the 
transfer has been made, it would only be proper to hypothe- 
cate it for the benefit of the luckless multitudes who have 
been foolish enough to invest in Turkish securities. If. this 
plan of cope of the Cyprus surplus has not already oc- 
curred to the Government, we commend it to its attention as 


one just in itself, and well calculated to enhance eee | 
ill be needed 


- Immense, slow-working, and. costly reforms 
to secure the regeneration of Cyprus; and there cannot 
be much doubt t, if the Government is wise both in 
its own action and in the choice of the agents whom it 
sends out, it can make excellent use of its acquisition, 
and render not to the island alone but also to the neigh- 
houring mainland, services that will be not less profitable 
than philanthropic, not less advantageous to the unhappy 
subjects of the Porte than conducive to the immediate 
parporee it has in view. Of course, a t deal will have to 

one in repairing the ruin, material as well as moral, in 
which Cyprus now is. Its position in the extreme east of the 
Mediterranean within sixty miles, at the nearest points, both 
of Asia Minor on the north, and of Syria on the east, thus 
holding the key to the Gulf of Scanderoon and the whole 
Euphrates valley, is one of utmost strategic value. Its 
physical conformation is such that it can never become 
another Malta, but its present desolate condition may be 
vastly improved upon. Pomeniein. on the east, the strongest 
fortress and the most prosperous town under the Venetians, 
able to maintain nearly a year’s heroic defence against the 
Turks in 1571, has now dwindled down into the wreck of a 
city, with only a few hundred inhabitants, and nothing but a 
few crumbling ramparts built on the sandy coast. It needs 
an artificial harbour corresponding in these days of engi- 
neering science with those built for it in former times, an 
earlier still, for Salamis. on the south-east, and 


nday, when it was formally taken. 


d, | or may be bo 


Limasol, on the south, the only flourishing towns in the 
island, are at present little better than rock-heads, but. much 
could be done for them. Tzerinia, the best port on the 
northern coast, will never be a really good harbour, but it might 
be much better than it is. So much for mechanical reforms. 
The political and social changes that a good English adminis- 
tration ae bring about are yet more important. The 
so-called Turkish minori iy may be hopelessly depraved—a 
mass of insolent paupers, leprous in mind as well as in body ; 
but government might keep them from causing much 
mischief, even if it could not turn them into good citizens. 
The so-called Greek minority may be corrupted by lon 
centuries of oppression, and may show more.of their ancestra 
and hereditary vices than even the Greeks of Europe; but 
they can, at any rate, be restrained and forced into some 
semblance of honesty. If, moreover, great changes are made 
possible among the present inhabitants, the island, com- 

rising as it does an area of more than a thousand square 
eagues, will have room for at least a dozen times as 
many new comers, who could find immense advantage in ex- 
tracting its still abundant mineral treasures, in cutting the 
valuable trees that block one another’s growth..in its huge 
forests, and in cultivating the trades in grain, wine, oil, flax; 
cotton, wool snd silk for which it is admirably adapted, but 
which are now almost entirely neglected. Considerable out- 
lay would be needed before much result could be looked for ; 
and a system for the administration of justice, as well as other 
reforms would have tobe introduced; but, under, good manage- 
ment, the cost would soon be amply repaid by the increased 
revenue consequent on the change. In this way, indeed, not 
only might the reformation of Cyprus be effected, but the 
seeds of a new civilisation might also be sown in the fertile, 
but weed-choked soil of the mainland. Fans 


HUSBAND-HUNTING AND MATCH-MAKING. 

People think women who do not want to marry unfeminine : 
people think women who do want to marry immodest: . people 
combine both opinions by regarding it as unfeminine for 
women not to look fo longingly to wifehood as the hope 
and purpose of their lives, andl Hiscdling or contemning any 
individual women of their acquaintance whom my may sus- 
pect of entertaining such a longing. This is upon 
marriageable women. Their time is short, in many, cases 
their epee are few, and meanwhile they are hampered 
with difficulties more numerous and more contradictory than 


were the old man’s with the ass when he tried to take every- | 


body’s advice. They must wish and not wish; they must by 
no means give, they must certainly not withhold, encourage- 
ment; they must not let a gentleman who is paying attention 


think them waiting for his offer, they must not let him think — 


they would admit the careless homages of a flirtation and are 
not waiting for his offer; they must not be frank, they must 
not be coy; they must not laugh and talk indifferently with 
all comers, they must not show preferences—so it goes on, 
each precept cancelling another, and most of them negative. 
How are the girls to get themselves married and esca 


censure in the process? And if, whether by fault or only 


worse luck than her neighbours, a mistaken damsel brings 
herself under a ban of more than momentary censure, gets 
“talked about,” as the phrase is, henceforth there is small 
hope of her ever accomplishing her destiny at all.. If she be 
attractive it will be her vocation to be flirted with. She may, 
as she acquires experience in pleasing, make half a dozen 
men jealous of each other, she may, more or less unwittingly, 
hinder half a dozen other eo of their husband in view, but 
the first column of The Times is pathetic literature for hea 
for it is her fate to see there her irers’ weddings. . 

Nor is the case of the parents of marriageable. daughtert 
less perplexing than that of the daughters themselves. They 
know how to do their worldly duty by their sons. They 
establish them in a oenners giving them scope for the em- 
ployment of such talents as they may possess, a definite place 
in the world, opportunities for achieving distinction or wealth 

th. They have not a moment’s apprehension 
lest they should be degrading the youths or themselves by 


es, 
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—— all possible pains to place them in the posts for which 
they have fad them educated and they would think them- 
selves wanting towards them in the highest degree of blame- 
worthiness if they left them in such a matter to chance and 
their own resources. But as for their girls, for whom marriage 
is ev ing, they cannot with a free mind set themselves to 

; yo ote a future at all. On the one hand they see 
that i die leaving them husbandless they will have left 
them in an abnortial, masterless, position for which nothing in 
their previous education has prepared 


to live on and no ial talent which can be turned to profit. 
On the other hand, for us in England where the matrimonial 
partnership has not yet become a sober bit of business to be 
os for the young people by their more experienced 
reflecting seniors, any intervention possible to parents 
anxious to see their daughters provided with homes and hap- 
piness is of an indirect and furtive kind, and is stigmatized 
accordingly—nor stigmatized only. So the match-making 
mother is universally felt to be a thing for scorn and laughter, 
her prudence and her policyare classed with the lowest greeds 
and cunnings which make human nature pitiable mirth for 
human beings; she is in her own eyes a sensible guardian 
doing her duty with a just regard for the future, but in every 
one else’s eyes, including those of all the other match- 
making mothers, she is a vulgar schemer making merchan- 
dize of her daughters. As to the match-making father, 
for him there is added to all the obloquy that falls on 
the match-making mother the contempt and disgust with 
which all regard womanly vices in aman. And, if parents, 
rashly hoping not to be contemned or not to be found out, 
will occup Ghuisielves in their daughters’ affairs and try to 
mote their marriage, they expose the rs women to the 
ridicule and disrespect of all the men of their acquaintance 
and to the indignation of all the women; no matter how 
"renee they may be of share in the arrangements for their 
ing eligibly fallen in love with, their complicity will be taken 
ee will be “ husband-hunters,” “ man-traps.” 
‘While young women know, and their parents know for 
them, that marriage is not merely the happiest and fittest 
condition to which they can look forward, but the only happy 
and fit condition—the only escape from dependence on charity 
or on their own etn from loss of social position, 
and from all the ips and hazards of an anakifted gentle. 
woman's eaaeae existence—it certainly does seem unrea- 
sonable that neither the young women nor their parents are 
able to take active measures to prevent the catastrophe of 
final spi ood. But the instinct which is at the bottom 
of the prohibition is one too sound to be gainsaid. Marriage 
should mean love, and love has its own laws and cannot be 
transacted according to the principles of demand and supply 
nor through the medium of parents or any other accredited 
agents. That a young woman will have no place in the world 
unless a husband gives her a home and a purpose for her life 
is, no doubt, a strong temptation to marriage, but it is not a 
reason for it. ‘There is only one allowable reason and that is 
love for the man she marries. And, whether it be so by 
nature or only by the training of generations, women, unless 
most exceptionally, do not love unsought. They may, 
of course, be deceived as to the seeking, or as to the 
extent and earnestness of the seeking, but that is another 
matter. Their choice of whom to love is among those who have 
chosen them or who they fancy have chosen eal. and it may 
bethata girl finds no one present himself whom she can regard 
with the highest affection, or even it may be that no one presents 
himself at all. But she will have sinned against her woman- 
hood if for any reason, even if because she thinks lage 
the crown and highest duty of womanhood, she gives herself 
to a husband whose love she does not wholly return—still 
more if, not having a suitor at disposal, she counts her chances 
and selects a man to lead with her to matrimony. But, if this 
be so, she must leave her getting married or not to chance, 
and so must her parents for her. No judicious foresight of 
anybody's will bring the exactly right somebody to fall in 
love with her and be loved in return, and that under appro- 
priate circumstances. If he is to come, destiny and chance 
will provide his arrival; if not, then that all the welfare of 


them, and with, in}: 
the majority of instances, insufficient or no income | hig 
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her future should depend on her marrying is her grave mis- 
fortune, but, without the worse misfortune of mo 

tion, she cannot marry at all, Thus it follows from our Eng- 
lish theory of marriage for love ; and nothing in the resul 
of the continental system of marriage brought about by 
parents and guardians, according to their judgment of expe- 
renee and reciprocal advantages in the union, can incline us 
to exchange our somewhat incongruous sentimentalism for so 
sor a aoa a 2 . oman 
Not. irls, however, have so strong a self respect 

igh a solute as to look forward patiently to the contemned. 
position of the poverty-stricken old maid rather than to 
marry for the sake of iage. And not all girls who are 
prepared to m for the sake of marriage and think any 
suitor the man of their heart have still so much self respect as 
to quietly run their risk of getting no offer, or none available, 
rather than make choice themselves for matrimonial purposes 
of some likely male acquaintance to train into winning their 
hearts and hands. And not all Se can resign themselves 
to seeing other people’s dowerless daughters getting com- 
fortably settled and their own left unprovided for, and can 
believe that their daughters have a better chance of real i- 
ness unprovided for than married on the hook and crook plan. 
And so there come to be husband-hunting damsels and 
match-making parents—usually mothers, for fathers have 
rarely time to give to such matters, and are scarcely equal to 
the tactics. 

Concerning these persons, the husband-hunting daughters 
and the match-making mothers, it may be remarked that 
their efforts oftenest fail from two contrary and idiosyncratic 
causes, the mothers erring by too palpable a concentration of 
their attentions on the one chosen son-in-law to be and by an 
oversight of any other possibilities, the daughters by desulto- 
riness and a propensity to regard too many men at once as 
encourageable into serious suitors. A wise old lady, skilled in 
these matters, used to warn her young disciples of this :— 
“the mistake girls make,” she oui say “is paying attention 
to two or three men at a time; they lose the chance by 
wanting more chances than one. My bios, mark your bird.” 
But husband-hunting girls are a foolish race of sportswomen 
and apt to waste powder and shot indiscriminately, 





SCHOOL “ MILLS.” 

We can recall too many schools in our earlier experiences, 
at which it was the custom for bigger boys on rainy or idle 
pore te pe their smaller schoolfellows, as gladiators to 
fight for public recreation. There need not have been any 
personal animosity between the combatants; they had no 
voice in the matter, and no object beyond that of as 
care of themselves; they knew pretty well that they s 
between two fires, and that it was, on the whole, cheaper to 
take a black eye or two, and to put up with sore faces for a 
day or two at most, than to be thrashed wholesale for 
shirking and spoiling the show. inst school fights of this 
description, parents of susceptible feelings might reasonably 
exclaim; but, in these modern days, when almost every 
public school possesses the principles of self-government, 
through the medium of prefects, monitors, and their equiva- 
lents, gratuitous bullying of this sort is pretty well extin- 
guished ; and a school fight, if it now occurs in = rey comeeeed 
school, is always a legitimate and spontaneous affair of honour. 
We do not in the least mean to say that spontaneous fights 
were not common enough in the dark ages of school life ; only 
that, where the fun of the fair flagged for want of a 
legitimate quarrel, a gladiatorial show was too often intro- 
duced, to amuse the elder boys at the expense of juniors. 
The latter abuse is now nearly, per entirely, at an end ; 
: oe me out, just as professional prize-fighting has faded in 

and, 

But the legitimate and spontaneous “ mill” still flourishes, 
with little or no interference by the authorities. Two boys come 
to angry words, a blow follows, and if the recipient retaliates, 
instead of submitting to a summary “licking” as a token of 
inferiority, 2 skirmish at once commences, and a ring is called 
for by partisans or by the combatants themselves. If time 
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is short and there is no immediate ity for adjourn- 
ment to some quiet spot where the ir. of honour may be 
settled without molestation, hostilities are at once suspended 
until the battle can be fought out at.atime and place to be 
named. Sooner or later the ring is formed, and the combat 
carried out with orthodox observance of the rules of the “ P.R.” 
“Time” is kept between the rounds; seconds ply sponges, 
and foul hitting is scrupulously and censoriously tabooed by 
common consent of combatants and audience alike: The 
fight proceeds until one of the principals is compelled 
to give in, or until his second “throws up the sponge” 
on his behalf. Ifa master should come upon the scene, the 
fight is, of course, sto ; but, at most Baw schools the 
authorities are caréful to k 


as far out of sight and hearin 
as they can, if they s | a Sanit ipalinayind ik 


if they unavoidably come across one, they are content to see 


a eee = ee = to ask ~ further questions. 
* brutal on the 0 s, and most improper on 
that of the mihan aes ate will exclaim, whose 
eee oe ve amtyoen launched into re eS 
e idea of the hope of the family parading a pair o 
blackened eyes and a swollen nose is enough to inten @ woman 
shudder in sympathetic horror at such ruffianism. [If all 
angry feelings between boys who disagree in word or deed could 
be banished by magic, or could be compulsorily settled by an 
instantaneous shake of the hands, we should condemn the 
practice of of even spontaneous school fights as strongly as 
we do that of the old-fashioned gladiatorial shows. But the 
very least reflection will show that the frailties of human 
nature, even in such innocents as school boys, are such that 
rancour and malice will be harboured long after the com- 
mission of the ific offence which roused angry feeling, 
unless some outlet can be found as a sort of safety 
valve for unchristian emotions. The doctrines of Christianity 
may be preached daily to boys, but, as with men, the prac- 
tice of them unfortunately falls far short of the theory. 
If boys are once allowed to “ fight it out,” the steam of anger 
is soon blown off, and within a few hours, or even minutes, 
they shake hands and become better friends than before, with 
a mutual respect for each other that was not previously enter- 


We do not say that every angry word, or even sudden blow, 
need of necessity lead to battle royal; few boys are so pug- 
nacious as this. But, if feelings are once thoro 
roused, they are not in y soo by a mere prohibition 
from acts of deliberate violence. If espionage is employed to 
prevent any recource to fisticuffs, the bad blood still festers, 


and oozes out in divers manners when occasion offers. The 
foes m spite each other, administer a sly and deliberate 
kick in a football scrummage, or stick pins in forms on 
which the object of detestation shall y sit, or -_ him 
— the , and so wreak their vengeance. At girls’ schools, 
where fighting is out of the question, petty spite of this deseri 

tion is in @ manner which would disgust a public 


schoolboy, whose instincts are to fight off-hand, and so to 
make up all differences. But, if matters have once been 
settled by battle in the open, not only is temptation to 
sneaking revenge of this sort removed, but also public 
feeling on the part of the other boys refuses to tolerate 
such exhibitions of spite. Masters are aware of this, and 
also know that the same public feeling compels combatants 
to fight fairly, and in a way in which no serious physical injury 
can reasonably sustained. Tho: very: Set Gk fate Selek 
looked upon as the only orthodox weapons, renders the use of 
sticks or missiles 1 issible. The angry boy who would 
pick up a brickbat, or rush at his armed witha cricket 
stump, would at once be checked and punished by his com- 
‘dunaghcihieeants ot bears Tecate: hen th 

its due spirit among all new comers, an when the 
do occur, are at once reduced to a formal cottlinnant with 
nature’s weapons, under recognised rules of fair play. It is 
because masters realise from experience that the most they 
can do is wether: he pepe cmeiede ren peor Ha 
extinguish orce all feelings of petty spite, t they, as a 
rule, wink at the conduct of fairly-fought school “ mills” as a 
necessary evil which, on the whole, is productive of good, inas- 
much as it prevents the development 
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A case is reported this week in our daily contemporaries 
which some of our réaders will ps at first sight be dis- 
posed to regard as ical-proof of the danger of the 
indirect toleration of school fighting such as.we lave just 
sketched. Last week two boys fell out in the playground of 


the Manchester Collegiate 1; th j toa quiet 
corner and fought it out; one’ of the ived a 

deal of what is called “ punishment” in the the 
P.R., and his face shewed marks of the effect of his adver- 


rs fists. Two days later this boy became ill, and at the 
end of a week expired from oan c the bram, A more 
meelenchoty episode in school life it would be difficult to con- 
ceive ; yet, we would point out that, whatever may be the 
apparent inferences to the minds of those who con- 
emn unconditionally the use of a boy’s fists, no one who 
at all knows what a school fight is, will really 
that this unfortunate boy was and directly | 
by the hand of his schoolfellow. Any medical man will 
bear us out when we say that, apart from the compara- 
tive weakness of a blow from a schoolboy, no amount of 
hammering in the face from a boy’s fist will really affect 
the brain by immediate violence. Details of the inquest 
on the unfortunate boy have not reached us at the time of 
writing; but we would hazard the opinion that it will be 
found that his life was lost because he was of weak 
constitution at the outset. Violent exercise and excitement 
may prove fatal to any person of weak or debili 
temperament ; that exercise may take the form of a fight or 
of a game; but, whichever it takes, the ee 
the person which ee ee ee ill not 
affect the health of itself, though the exertion and excitement 
attending it may have a much more serious effect. We 
little doubt that it will appear that the unfortunate lad—if 
the fight was in any way connected with his death—died from 
the ae aan and excitement, = ae seadaon 
might have uu ite as m a game as by a 
uarrel. Ghutuhd the Inter fieve-béew Gheeeseel that will not 
ow that quarrels of this sort are in 
dangerous to healthy than many of the athletic pursuits 
which parents are proud that their sons 
with a certain amount of personal risk. To 
healthy boy could become ~——T injured bya 
an 


with a companion, is to the 


E 


: 


: 


is lamentable that, in any case, a boy unfit for violent exercise 
should have been tempted to select the most unchristian 


y 

extinguish by espionage, the use of fists at schools, without 
inducing petiy dleplae of malice and long cherished ill-will, 
which would vanish in a few hours if boys were left alone to 
settle their own differences. All that can be done is to en- 
deavour to raise the tone of a school, and to inculeate courtesy 
and self-government, so as to reduce quarrels to a minimum ; 
and, at the same time to trust to that spirit of fair play which 
is to be found in all English schools, to prevent any unfair blow 
being struck or advantage being taken, if once should 
so far get the better of two boys that they are to settl 

their quarrel without first trying conclusions as to which is 
the better man at the art of self-defence. . If fighting is tobe 
put down, it must be by eradicating its motives—anger, and 
ill-will—and not by screwing down the prompt safty-valve of 
evil passions. When we compare the tone of an English school 
with that of a French Lycée, we may console ourselves that, 
even with such contretemps as this, our English bo forth 
into the world purer in mind and healthier in body than 
they would be if subjected to the Continental system of 
L im ground as well as in the school 


of even worse ills. } room. 
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It is, no doubt, very well that things should be from time to 
time looked into, and that the rust of traditional belief should 
not beallowed to gather so thickly round our intellectual posses- 
sions as to render it impossible for them to be moved from 
their places. It is a very useful thing to be reminded of the 
insecurity of our tenure of what we most cherish, and to 
welcome the grinning skull of criticism even to our choicest 
intellectual banquet. ‘Ihe writer of the book before us 
deserves praise for the ingenuity with which he has sought 
materials to administer to the confident Latinists a 
gentle shock. His book is meritorious for its moral aim of 
not allowing anything to become too certain; but we find it 
difficult to believe that it can have been seriously written. 
The first step taken by the writer prepares us for the para- 
doxes that are to follow; he does not put his name on the 
title-page, but tells us his brother’s name in the dedication, and 
30 gives our ingenuity a preliminary canter in the work of 
inference and guessing. 

It is a serious matter to undertake to prove that the 
‘Annals of Tacitus’ were forged in the fifteenth century. No 
doubt, they,in common with the majority of classical writings, 
were at that time drawn from the neglect and obscurity in 
which they had been allowed to lie during the Middle Ages. 
We know that the last six books of the ‘Annals’ were first 
published at Spires, in the year 1469, and that the MS. 
of the first six books was discovered in the Abbey of Corvey 
in the year 1513. The MSS. are in a very bad and mutilated 
state, and have suffered much from illiterate transcribers; 
different opinions have been maintained by experts as to the 
exact of the oldest MSS. of the “Annale,” and the text has 
required much correcting and editing at the hands of the 
scholars of succeeding ages. But these are not, in themselves, 
circumstances. so unusual or suspicious as necessarily to 
create doubt in the critic. We look in vain in the book 
before us for any account of the process by which the doubts 
about the authenticity of the ‘Annals of Tacitus’ grew up in 
the writer’s mind. e expected, at least, to find that the 
writer had been deeply studying Roman history, and 
had found a multitude of discrepancies between the 
‘Annals’ and inscriptions or coins recently discovered, or 
had found the picture given by Tacitus of Tiberius so 
hopelessly at variance with that of other authorities, 
and showing such a want of intelligence of the real social 
and political life of Rome, as to be entirely unworthy of 
credence. But we find none of these things. We do not see 
what first set the author to suspect the ‘ Annals,’ or what 
overpowering necessity of internal conviction led him to pub- 
lish his conclusions. On the other hand, he seems to us to 
be holding a brief against an accused culprit; we are re- 
quested to begin with an assumption that the ‘ Annals’ are 
a forgery, and evidence to this end is brought forward with 
much ingenuity from every side. 

This method of approaching the question is neither fair 
nor admissible. The weight of tradition, the belief of cen- 
turies, the acquiescence of a vast multitude of competent 
judges, all these make us demand that we should have a fair 
show of reason before we entertain suspicions at all. The 

resent writer bri into court an old friend whom we have 
ong known and valued, and asks us to treat him as though 
he were a suspicious character who had been detected by an 
energetic policeman transgressing without any reason on our 
premises. Of course, if we allow our friend to be treated in 
this ~ & case, even a strong case, may be made out against 
him. an honest and respectable member of society is 
taken unawares, and called upon to establish his identity, 
he may often find it more difficult than he expected. The 
present attack upon the ‘ Annals of Tacitus’ reminds us of 
an acutely bungling attemot of an over-zealous policeman in 


France or Italy who has triumphantly captured a respectable 
English father of a family as a de conspirator, and 
brings forward proofs with an amazing cleverness which would 
have convicted a whole gang of schemers, if only there had 
been any schemers to convict. ee | 

Mohuvde, the writer of this book has made his task doubly 
arduous, though he has diminished the need of cumulative — 
proof to either part of his theory, by undertaking to show 
not only that the ‘Annals’ of Tacitus were forged, but that. 
Poggio was the forger. For this purpose he first brings for- 

a few historical objections against the Tacitean author- 
ship of the ‘Annals;’ then comments on the differences 
noticeable between the ‘Annals’ on the one hand and the 
‘Histories,’ ‘Agricola’ and ‘Germania,’ which he admits 
to be genuine, on the other; next he adduces a few in- 
significant points in which the ‘Annals’ seem to contradict 
other sources of information. These all taken ther 
afford only a scanty ground for scepticism, but are followed 
by the constructive part of the author’s theory, which is an 
historical proof of Poggio’sforgery. Itwould seem that reliance 
is chiefly placed upon the cogency of this last point, and the 
author certainly seems to be a keener critic of Poggio’s letters 
and of the literary history of the Italian Renaissance than he 
is of the works of Tacitus and the history of the ae 
Empire at Rome. It is impossible to follow him through 
the steps of his elaborate argument, but we must say at once 
that it would be possible for any one who held a brief for 
Tacitus to take each of the arguments separately and show 
that it does not come to much. We cannot do more than 
indicate a few of the writer’s positions in which his judgment 
seems to be warped. 

First of all, great weight is attached to the absence of 
quotations from the ‘Annals’ by other writers. Some pas- 
sages, in which the ‘Annals’ and Sulpicius Severus are 
identical, had always been assumed to have been bor- 
rowed by Severus from Tacitus: they are now dismissed as 
being obvious plagiarisms of a forger who shows his hand 
“by substituting for ‘cum,’ which strictly means ‘ when,’ 
‘ubi,’ which strictly signifies ‘where.’” A very slight con- 
sideration would have shown that this incorrectness -was 
common in Cesar, Cicero, Livy, and all the best Latin authors. 
A passage of St. Jerome, who says, “Cornelius Tacitus post 
Augustum usque ad mortem Domitiani vitas Cesarum triginta 
voluminibus exaravit,” is in the text referred only to the 
‘ Histories,’ which certainly begin a long way after Augustus, 
but in a note is impugned asa forgery on account of the 
word “exaravit” being too metaphorical for St. Jerome. 
Surely the writer must have forgers on the brain, and credits 
the supposed forger of the ‘Annals’ with diabolical ingenuity 
in forging corroborative evidence. He would cooley have 
introduced his interpolation into a more obvious writer than 
St. Jerome. The whole force of the evidence attached to the 
absence of = from the ‘Annals’ is entirely ex- 
aggerated. It would be of little value at any time, as the 
circulation of manuscripts was erratic and uncertain; and 
even in the early period of the Middle Ages quotations seem 
most probably to have been made from literary commonplace 
books, and not from the originals themselves. Pe 

The exception taken to the ‘Annals’ on grounds drawn 
from constitutional history is both childish and ignorant. 
Tacitus says (An. vi. 16) that the Twelve Tables established 
the “ foenus unciarium” as the rate of usury. The “ foenus 
unciarium,” which is generally put down at ten per cent. per 
annum, is explained as “an uncia or twelfth part of an as 
= hundred asses per month, or one per cent. per annum;” 

ut the excessive pressure of usury in early times makes an 
enactment of one per cent. quite out of the question. The 
argument which is brought forward to prove Tacitus to be in 
error is that Livy tells us (vii. 16) that the “fonus un- 
ciarium ”’ was enacted. in A.U.C. 398, and so could not have 
been enacted by the Twelve Tables; anyone who knows 
anything about Roman constitutional history knows that the 
repeated enactment of the same laws by the plebs, when- 
ever they had an opportunity, was the chief means they em- 
ployed of breaking down the firm opposition of the patres, 
About the general meaning of the laws of the Twelve Tables, 
about the patres minorum and majorum gentium, the-writer, , 
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with an air of certainty where most students are doubtful, 
pesronseen the ignorance of Tacitus and completely displays 
own. 

the writer of this book is so certain what Tacitus 
ought to have written that he feels no doubt of his own 
sagacity in proving. what Tacitus did not write. We must 
confess that we cannot place implicit confidence in his.creative 
sympathy with the t Roman historian. First of all, he 
does not understand the difference between a writer like 
Tacitus and a professed historian of the present day like Mr. 
Freeman or Mr. Gardiner. Tacitus was a statesman who used 
history as a vehicle for bis own opinions. Itis not atall sur- 
prising that he should form one scheme for the ‘ Histories’ 
and afterwards go back to an earlier period in the ‘Annals.’ 
He would have said of his writings, ‘ Facit indignatio his- 
toriam ;” and, as he grew more bitter in his opinions, he found 
it wiser to lay aside his plan of writing contemporary history 
and go back to a period where he might indulge his invective 
with greater freedom and. security.. No ancient writer had 
the modern notion of writing an historical work ;. they did 
not aim at collecting accurately all possible facts, but they 
wished to convey political wisdom to their readers. In the 


present day Tacitus would have contented himself with writing. 


slashing articles in the Fortnightly Review; as that was not 
possible, he wrote histories. It is easy enough to see in the 
‘Germania’ the desire to set before a corrupt society a 
picture of primitive simplicity of life, and similar moral motives 
influenced the other works of Tacitus. Yet his critic regards 
him only asa literary man who said that he was going to write 
his history from the point where he began it, and who conse- 
quently was sure to go plodding on.in the same way. We 
are surprised to find such a curious judgment as the following 
to account for the greater pessimism shown in the ‘ Annals’ 
than in the ‘ Histories :’—“* When Tacitus lived no one 
despaired of public cares being attended to or the plans of the 
wise being employed in advancing the national welfare, but 
when the author of the ‘ Annals’ lived everybody despaired.” 
We should have said that the days of Tacitus were emi- 
nently days of rome to the old party of the optimates who 
believed in the glories of the Roman Republic, while the 
early fifteenth century was an of joyousness and of 
awakening life in Italy such as it had never felt before. 
Questions of style admit of much variance of opinion. No 
doubt, the language of the ‘ Annals’ is more crabbed than that 
of the ‘ Histories,’ but the writer was older and had grown 
sourer. The style of Mr. Carlyle’s ‘Frederic’ is less like ordi- 


. nary English than that of his French Revolution, it i 


euphonious, less poetical, and aims at broader effects. do 
not, however, on that account infer that some one forged the 
‘Frederic,’ and, in spite of the differences, we still recognise a 
strong identity of style, as we do in the case of the ‘ Annals’ 
and ‘ Histories’ of Tacitus. Criticisms on the doubtful Latinity 
of the ‘Annals’ do not carry any weight. Tacitus at his 
worst did not do such violence to Latin grammar as Thu- 
cydides did to Greek, yet no one has impeached the genuine- 
ness of Thucydides on that account. 

But the present writer claims to trace the forgery of the 
‘Annals’ to Poggio, who was led to it by desire for money. 
We can only say that a tithe of the literary ability displayed 
in the ‘ Annals’ would have won for Poggio still greater wealth 
if he had employed it in commemorating the exploits of the 
Medici family. No doubt, Poggio was an able man, but, 
unfortunately, he wrote a history of his own, and we find it a 
far greater difficulty than any that the writer has produced 
against Tacitus, to believe that the man who could invent the 
incidents and characters of the ‘ Annals’ made such a poor 
show out of the actual facts of the ‘ History of Florence.’ But 
the theory embodied in the book before us is that Niccolo Nic- 
coli suggested the forgery to Poggio, who worked at it for 
nearly seven years, and then sent the MS. of the last six books 
to the Abbey of Fulda to be transcribed. Poggio’s letters are 
quoted in support of this view ; but we must confess that it 
seems to us to require a heated imagination to make out this 
story completely from Poggio’s own words. No doubt, Poggio 


was poor in early life, and Nicolo Niccoli was his. friend and 
wished to help him; no doubt, he lent him MSS. of the Roman 
historians; but Poggio was cultivating a style for his own 


‘History of Florence ;’ no doubt, also, the first mention of the 
MS. of the last six books of the ‘ Annals’ existing at Fulda is 
made by Poggio, who had to wait some time before the MS. 
was brought to ent But all these things are quite obvious 
separately, though we must admire the ingenuity with which 
the writer of this book magnifies all points, tears 
Poggio’s words to pieces, insinuates suspicions at every 
turn, and tries to work up his readers to the belief that 
they are on the track of a nefarious conspiracy. We 
would have liked the story better if Niccolo Niccoli had 
not been associated with Poggio as an accomplice. Niccolo 
Niccoli was a simple and qenuyee enthusiast for the search after 
classical authors. His library was his delight, he spent all 
his money in buying MSS., and he died poorand in debt. If 
we were to grant that Poggio was amere adventurer who would 
do anything for money, it would be difficult to accept a man like 
Niccoli as the suggestor of a deliberate forgery in a sphere 
where he was himself so truly and genuinely interested. His 
life by Vespasiano da Bisticci would be a strong reason against 
believing in his complicity in this scheme. Yet, for the argu- 
sent off thie book, be wiiel Eaee beta bo, nin, if Poggio 
were avaricious he was certainly vain. If he had forged the 
‘ Annals’ he would never have endured that his MS. should 
come into the world so ill transcribed as to be reduced to 
absolute nonsense in many places. Yet we are asked to regard 
this as one of the happy incidents in the forger’s good luck. 
Even supposing the MS. to have been reduced to this corrupt 
state by the ignorance of the transcriber, surely Poggio, if 
he had forged it, would have been anxious to add to his fame 
and also to his gains by editing it and amending its errors. 

However, we are requested to believe things that are much 
more improbable still. The MS. of the last six books of the 
‘Annals’ was discovered in 1429. Poggio died in 1459; the 
MS. of the first six books of the ‘Annals’ was discovered only 
in 1513, It is as impossible to believe that different men 
forged the two parts as it is to see how Poggio can have 
forged them both. The theory we are asked to believe rests 
on no sort of evidence, but is pure hypothesis. Poggio found 
that the first fo had been so lucrative that he determined 
to follow it up by another. He was just finishing the first 
six books of the ‘ Annals’ when he died ; his sons did not per- 
ceive the value of their father’s. manuscript for some time. 
At last, after an interval of nearly sixty years, the s 
son gave it to Arcimboldi for correction, and had it trans- 
cribed by a monk of Corvey and produced in the same manner 
as had boen so successful with the first instalment. This 
theory can scarcely be stated with seriousness. It proves too 
much, and destroys the theory on which the first (0 ‘is 
founded. If Poggio forged to make money, why did he not 
make haste to pursue his lucrative trade? Why spend thirty 
years after his first success in writing treatises “ de Avaritia” 
and trivialities such as “ An.seni ducenda sit uxor,” when he 
had in the stocks a piece of work like the first six books of 
the ‘ Annals ?” 

We have tried to treat this book seriously, though some- 
times we have been tempted to doubt if the writer were 
really in earnest. That there are difficulties about the 
writings of Tacitus we readily admit, and we 
that the result of criticism would at any rate tend to 
throw fuller light on the works of Tacitus themselves ; 
but we cannot say that this book has enlightened us at all 
about the style or matter of the ‘Annals’—nor is it founded on 
any principles of historical criticism. The writer has wished to 
prove too much and make his case out too a It requires 
serious labour and guarded language to a 
ticity of an author who has been so largely accepted as 
Tacitus. It might have been possible to impugn him in 
some points, but the book before us has not succeeded in 
making out any points satisfactorily. It is in the power of 


theory set forward in this volume by devo alf 
to reading a few of the ‘ Annals’ and of Poggio’s ‘ His- 
tory of Florence’ side by side. We observe that the author 
has judiciously avoided that part of his argument which 
alk have required him to show any noe in style, in 
descriptions, in character-drawing, in histo conception, 
or in any point whatever between these two works. 
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DIDEROT. 
Diderot and the Eneyclopadiste By John Morley : 


“ Voltaire I know and Rousseau I know, but who are ye rT 
So might many a general reader accost the Encyclopedia, 
who, together with their chief captain Diderot, form the sub- 
ject of Mr. Morley’s third contribution to the “ literary pre- 
paration for the ch Revolution.” There is, nevertheless, 
a growing disposition to assign a more really representative 

ition in connection with this great intell movement 

Diderot, the life and soul of the Bucy than to 
the aristocratic Voltaire, or to Rousseau, a -thinker by 
the accidental circumstances of his times, but at bottom an 
example both of the strong and weak points of the priestly 
and ical temperaments. Diderot’s comparative lack of 
celebrity probably arises from the absence of any master-piece 
identified with his name. Versatile as befitted the founder 
of the Encyclopedia, his activity is diffused over a vast field, 
and his powers are scarcely ere concentrated any- 
where to achieve a t work or uce a profound im- 
pression. ‘La Réligieuse’ and ‘Le Neveu de Rameau,’ 
with all their merits, are chiefly read as proceeding from one 
in other ways a a spirit in his age. When, on the other 
hand, we turn to the clopedia and other works inspired 
by Diderot, we find that his animating and controlling influ- 
ence is incapable of embodiment in print, and that the matter 
by itself is not material for a literary reputation of the first 
class. It is significant that the most gene admired and 
most nearly perfect of Diderot’s writings should be his artistic 
criticisms, exactly the genre in which accuracy of thought and 
symmetry of form are of least importance, and in which, 
apart from the technical qualifications which Diderot pos- 
sessed in common with inferior men, success lies most nearly 
within the reach of a brilliant occasional writer. 

We have, therefore, to take less account of Diderot the 
author than of Diderot the pervading influence in li 
society outside of merely official circles, the man signi- 
ficant rather in virtue of what he was than of what he 
wrote, whose conversation would probably have been his 
best direct legacy to posterity had he found a Boswell or an 
Eckermann. e more the just appreciation of the man is 
dependent upon the appreciation of his relation to his times 
the more thorough should be the biographer’s intance 
both with the general tendencies of those times and the lives 
and characters of his most distinguished contemporaries. Mr. 
Morley, it need not be said, leaves nothing to desired in 
these cts. Toevery natural qualification for estimating 
a career like Diderot’s he adds such a knowledge of eighteenth- 
century France as few ishmen possess, and a practical 
mastery of his theme, gained by his previous essays on the 
bi ies of Voltaire and Rousseau, which insures a stead- 
fast hold alike upon his subject and his reader. We feel our- 
selves under safe guidance so far as respects absolute fact, 
the solid and tangible substratum of the entire matter. 
Mr. Morley’s general sympathy with the Encyclopedists and 
dislike of the principles and institutions they combated 
are too pronounced for impartiality, such an attitude 
of mind is, at all events, more fruitful than a position 
of indifference or negation, and excludes the blank mis- 
apprehension of the men and their work so long almost im- 
posed upon English critics by insular prejudice and conven- 
tionality. Even Mr. Carlyle’s brilliant, and, in the main, very 
just estimates of Diderot and Voltaire are cramped by the 
writer’s evident consciousness that the men stand in a manner 
as culprits at the bar, and that “ able editors” will not insert, 
or general readers listen, except on condition of his adopting 
a tone more suitable to a forensic advocate than toa pro- 
claimer of truth. Diderot, moreover, with all Mr. Carlyle’s 
manifest liking for him, is rather the text than the theme of the 
latter’s eloquent discourse—a welcome proof of the doctrine 
so dear to Mr. Carlyle that spiritual religion is no affair of 
the understanding, that logical and ia ae Br demonstra- 
tions of Deity must inevitably conduct a clear-sighted in- 
quirer to atheism. In Diderot Mr. Carlyle evidently recog- 
nises a kindred spirit, who would have wrought a wor 
not unlike his own if he had been born in a Hens and 
fruitful instead of a rotten and humdrum age, but who 
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‘insurrection, evolution revolution. 


at least evinced his worth and Se aie Gaeaee re. 
pudiation of all hollowness and compromise. er truth 
there may be in this view, it is a mere apergu, concentrating 
a brilliant ray of light on a single feature of a 

ee ss above all things for its versatility. Mr. 
Morley’s enterprise of at last giving us the whole man 


is ciently justified on that ground alone. Nor can 


an apostle of the eighteenth cent be ua 
criticised by a leaf detached from the I of the nine- 
teenth. Mr. Carlyle has but used his bones, as Mahomet 


the camel’s, to gow own Koran. At the a. a 
incomplete as Mr. Carlyle’s survey must necessarily be, it is 
sesianahod by a spirit of true sympathy and tenderness ‘ and 
we doubt whether the history of literary criticism can show a 


‘more Ee ee eee than that of Diderot’s German 


biographer, Rosenkranz, when he calmly writes:—‘ Carlyle 
condemns Diderot on account of his infidelity, and does not 
see that English sensualism and scepticism must by their 
corollaries inevitably conduct to French atheism and mate- 
rialism ; as if this negative point of view had been a mere 
caprice with Diderot, Hol , and Grimm, and not the 
necessary consequence of their mode of thought!” As if 
this were not the very thesis which Mr. Carlyle writes to 
establish! It certainly taxes our faith in Rosenkranz as an 
interpreter of Hegel to find him blundering over so ex- 
ceedingly plain a proposition of Carlyle. 

Whether eveitnen understands Hegel or not, he under- 
stands Diderot, and Mr. Morley has made much use of his 
valuable biography. The difference between the books is 
characteristic of the nationalities of the writers, the German 


ee a hero more fully on the lite side, the English- 
man exhibiting him rather in relation to the practical work of 


his age. No aspect of the citizen or the thinker, however, 
is neglected by either author; and both have concurred in 
making Diderot the central figure of a group. Mr. Morley’s 
work, to be fairly judged, should be taken in connection with 
its predecessors. Much that might well have found a pro- 
minent place is merely indicated to avoid repetition from the 
lives of Voltaire and seau, and these ing figures are 
necessarily kept somewhat in the background. e priority 
of these former volumes probably accounts for some t 
omissions in their successor. It might otherwise have been 
remarked that the true key to the peculiarities of the free- 
thinking movement of the eighteenth century in France is 
the violent interruption of intellectual ee by the sup- 
an of the Reformation. Few greater ties have 
fallen mankind. For three generations the advance of re- 
ligious and philosophical thought was , and, when 
at length it was resumed, the very tradition of orderly and 
harmonious developement had become extinct. Inquiry became 
The characteristics of 
Diderot and his circle most displeasing to a serious inquirer 


—levity, irreverence, unfairness, indecency—were less indi- 


If | cative of a morbid taint in the men than of the absence of 


any tradition of progress and any restraint from authority 
entitled to respect. Their frivolit and paradox, especially 
on the relations of the sexes, would kaadly have been possible 
with Protestant antecedents, or in presence of the learning, 
gravity, and conviction of a Protestant Church. The contrast 
of Hume and Gibbon with the French Encyclopedists, 
slight as may have been their actual differences in sen- 
timent, shows how enormous is the advantage of . a 
— and harmonious development over a fitful and 
ighty one. The permanent instability of French institu- 
tions may be said to have been decreed on the day when the 
triumph of the Catholic Church over the Reformation created 
@ situation impossible to be maintained among so keen-witted 
: pop, yas —— en issue _— revolution, in its 
urn implying reaction, and the ebb and flow of 
barren conflict. ie: 

The greatest allowance, therefore, should be made for the 
extravagance of French liberal sentiment in the eighteenth 
century. Diderot strains the tolerance of an age more 
chastened by consciousness of the difficulties of belief and 
unbelief ; yet upon actually getting to the bottom of the 
negations which have brought so much odium upon him, 
we may find ground for thinking that in process of time they 


] : 








have become affirmations. The controversy 
existence of a Deity external to nature humanity 
has lost the im it possessed when Deity was con- 
ceived after the pattern of a terrestrial prince, gph coe 
object of libel and conspiracy like his most isti 
and most Catholic representatives below. The really im- 
rtant question is whether the so-called atheist has 

enied a divinity in the natural and moral world, whether 
he has interpreted the phenomena of the former as the 
idle play of chance, and enthroned as supreme arbiter of 
the last brute force or enlightened selfishness. It is difficult 
to determine how far Diderot was really obnoxious to such 
censure ; his writings were occasional and polemical, and his 
horror of dogma degenerated into a distaste for system. No 
one has dealt heavier-blows to the ions of a mechanical 
Demiurgus and of final causes, in so far as these are identified 
with the convenience of man. But it is not clear that he 
would have gone to the length of contending that what is not 
mechanical must be chance-medley; or that Nature must be 
held to have thought nothing of man unless she can be proved 
to have thought of nothing else. Mr. Morley emphasises 
with great force the fundamental difference between the con- 
ceptions of Diderot.and those of the doctors of the Catholic 
Church. The latter maintain that human knowledge may be 
absolute, the former shows that it is merely relative. This is 
not to say that it is not true knowledge as far as it extends. 
Diderot’s own celebrated illustration of the ants and the 
rubbish heap assumes that such is the case. The insects are 
perfectly correct in asserting that the heap is there, and 
equally so in inferring that there is a good reason for its being 
there; their error is the further inference that they them- 
selves are the reason. Diderot showed himself a worse 
reasoner than they if he really poetised to Princess Gallitzin 
“about eternally revolving atoms, through whose accidental 
encounter the present ordering of the world was developed.” 
If this was really so, we can readily believe the further state- 
ment that “in the long run Diderot was completely routed” 
by Hemsterhuys, who, if not a man of genius, was a man of 
sense. But too much stress should not be laid on reports of 
the conversation of a brilliant and animated talker, a thinker 
unsystematic upon system. 

Diderot’s character as a moralist has been prejudiced not 
only by the literary offences of his younger days but by his 
mania, of which, indeed, these transgressions are but a 
symptom, for tampering with topics incapable of being dis- 
cussed with decorum. This failing, however, has no connec- 
tion with sensuality ; it is a mere manifestation of the undis- 


ciplined curiosity of an active and inquisitive intellect. It} b 


would be a more serious matter if he could be shown to have 
ipspined the well-intentioned but desolating paradoxes of 
Helvétius, which would abolish the very possibility of 
morality by reducing all conduct to the cal ions of self 
interest. . Morley, however, agrees with Grimm, “ that 
a man must be without taste or sense to find either the 
morality or the colouring of Diderot in ‘L’Esprit.’” His 
own deportment in life Sneeenenry. gave an admirable 
example of disinterested devotion to the well-being of 
humanity, whether personified in great ideas or in humble 
proiégés. In his family relations he was not very sensibly 

low the standard of his age; that he should not have 
been above it is rather a subject for regret than 
surprise. Liberal ideas commonly begin by relaxing 
established regulations and depressing received standards, 
but end by santana and confirming what is of true obligation 
in respect of both. Conventional morality is the only sufferer 
in the long run, and genuine moralit om in propor- 
tion. This is a better defence than Mr. Morley’s attempt 
to retort the scandal upon the merely official representatives 
of traditional belief. It is hardly to the purpose to show 
that Cardinal Dubois was more lax than Diderot unless it 
can also be shown that Dubois’ convictions were equally 
sincere. 

We have spoken of Diderot chiefly as a religious and philo- 
sophical thinker, the side of his multifarious activity chiefly 
important to ity. The ont nan the greatest 
achievement of his life, is historically most interesting 
as the parent of a magnificent progeny, but vitally 
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interesting only as a storehouse of religious and philosophi- 
cal ideas. Its history is admirably told by Mr. Morley. 
Diderot’s achievements in the t of belles lettres 
es slight, but live in virtue of some indefinable quality 
which can be nothing else than genius. Mr. Morley helps us 
to judge of them a version of the most remarkable, 
‘Rameau’s Nephew,’ wonderful study of a character ut- 
terly worthless without Deane Seay despicable, which would 
have furnished Menander or Molitre with matter for a master- 
piece, and only needs more ae form to bea masterpiece 
itself. The value of Mr. Morley’s work is also much enhanced 
by its chapters on Diderot’s principal literary and _philo- 
sophical allies, all typical characters—Helvétius, dull of 
wit, but strong by persistent volition, who lays siege to 
fame and subdues her by approach ; D’Holbach, in 
all save his controversial acrimony beau ideal of compla- 
cent and philanthropic epicureanism ; Raynal, an uncritical 
generaliser from insufficient data, but, at all events, a mis- 
sio who bore the torch of humanity into very dark places. 
Mr. Morley shows how narrowly Helvétius missed the prin- 
— ae 0 ee ae lin Set Bentham ; 

e might have t a slight touc poetical imagina- 
tion vould have kindled D'Holbach’s creed into 
Pantheism. To Raynal he seems unjust; we, at least, can 
discern no apostasy in his courageous remonstrance against 
the excesses of the Revolution, especially as it does not appear 
that he was more of a Republican than Voltaire. In justice 
to the Republic, it is worth observing that Raynal did not 
die under its displeasure after all, his nomination as a mem- 
ce of the Institute having been only prevented by his 

ecease. 


THE METHOD OF LAW. 


The Method of Law: An Essay on the Statement and Arrangement o 
the Legal Kontera of Conduct. By James H. Monahan, Q.C. Mac 


Legal specialism is now-a-days atadiscount. Scientific 
Germans, according to Professor Mivart, will write you two 
stout volumes on the hinder bone in the skull of a carp, but 


province. Sir 
James Stephen codifies the Criminal Law. Mr. Pollock 
shows the position occupied in scientific jurisprudence by the 
Law of Contracts. Mr. Justice Markby ves law into its 
elements. And Mr. Monahan, in a modest volume of 204 
pages, undertakes to point out what should be the method 
observed in the study and the application of juristic science. 
Some ma: think that the “method of nw” was finally settled 

Ben . Others may conclude, from the history of 
nglish law, and from its practical success, that conscious 
arrangement may be dispensed with in the construction and 
administration of a complicated legal system. It is also 
possible that a study of Mr. Monahan’s essay may produce 
the im ion that it is not the best possible instance of the 
method which it discusses and inculcates. But no one will 
rise from the perusal of this little work without havin 
gained many interesting suggestions and encountered muc 
relevant criticism. 

Mr. Monahan defines the aim of his book as being to explain 
the Re. meine fetes tare ne conduct a systematic ar- 
rangement and statement of an existing body of working law.” 
Mr. Monahan’s first attempt at classification ion does not strike 
us as happy. “Observers would,” he says, “naturally, first 
classify normal acts and forbearances, while leaving ins‘ances 
of conduct apparently resulting from the disturbing influence 
for separate investigation.” The division of conduct, or, if 
Mr. Monahan oe of “ acts and forbearances”’ is certainly 
an exhaustive dichotomy ; but, for legal that is its 
only merit. Sir Henry Maine tells us that the Brehon lawyers 
divided contracts into contracts which were valid and con- 
tracts which were not, but he does not recommend the 
principle on which the division is founded, and the author of 
the exceedingly clever book, called ‘ Scintille Juris,’ — 
priately commences his lucubrations remarking , 
“ With laws we have small concern until they have been con- 
temned and set at nought.” If all “acts and forbear- 
ances” were normal, or, in other words, if the great, 
though artificial, distinction between mewm and tuum 
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were invariably observed, mankind would devote them- 
selves to more profitable pursuits than the making of laws. 
The “legal standard,” if such a standard there be, is the ex- 
pression of one which is the exclusion of the other, is merely 
a mythical entity substituted for the exiguus finis libidinum 
as the touchstone of civic conduct, and the regulator of that 
from which it really springs. When we have generally agreed 
what “acts and forbearances ” are to be punishable by law, it 
is easy enough to frame a rule which will really express and 
apparently explain what was accomplished before the rule 
was invented. If our notions of irregularity and penal con- 
sequences were as chaotic as was Coke’s notion of a ‘ legal 
standard,” it would be easier to frame a code than to conceive 
a canon. Nor can we agree with Mr. Monahan that there 
is any distinction to be made between the rules of evidence 
and the other rules of procedure. There is doubtless a 
science of evidence which is of wider application and deeper 
significance than any legal principles or formulas. Evidence, 
as Professor Bain has. pointed out, is scientific, historical, and 
legal, and the differences between its rules in each case are 
great and important. But legal evidence, whatever may be 
its basis, is in itself procedure, and nothing more. The first 
edition of Sir James Stephen’s ‘Digest of the Law of Evidence’ 
affords a good instance of the evil which may résult from 
disregarding or ignoring this obvious fact. According to the 
language there employed, wherein relevancy and admissibility 
were systematically confounded, the testimony of a wife that 
she saw her husband knock down A B with a bludgeon would 
be irrelevant to the inquiry whether her husband murdered 
AB. ‘The error, which was really no more than verbal, was 
corrected in the third edition, but, when Mr. Monahan ap- 
parently revives it in the form of a doctrine, it seems worth 
@ passing protest. 

No of Mr. Monahan’s book is more interesting and in- 
atructive than that in which he deals with the tendency of 
Baglish lawyers to “ deal with legal abstractions as if they 

some real objective existence.” The obsolete doc- 
trine of scintilla juris, as explained by Mr. Williams in 
his work on Real Property, is a coal instance of this, 
and, indeed, the whole history of contingent remainders 
is one long exemplification of the fallacy. Not so very long 
ago, it was the law that a contingent remainder, even after 
it had become vested, was destroyed by the destruction of the 
vested remainder on which it had depended. Until last year 
it was the law that every contingent remainder was destroyed 
by the destruction of the previous vested remainder before the 
contingent remainder became vested. And even now, since 
the Act of 1877 “To Amend the Law as to Contingent Re- 
mainders ” (40 & 41 Vict., c. 33), a contingent remainder, 
partly vested and partly not, will be destroyed, so far as it is 
still contingent, by the destruction of the previous vested 
remainder. Thus, if land be left to A, remainder to B, 
remainder to such of C’s daughters as shall attain the age of 
twenty-one unmarried, and at the time when the survivor of 
A and B dies C has three unmarried daughters, one of them 
being twenty-one, and the other two respectively twenty and 
nineteen, the eldest will take the whole bequest, to the 
absolute and unconditional exclusion of her two sisters. This, 
as Mr. Monahan points out, really results from regarding a 
“remainder” as an existing thing, which cannot cease to exist 
without involving dependent existences in annihilation. Mr. 
Monahan also puts the following case, of which, from his 
— thereto in the Preface, he appears to be rather 
proud :— 


Suppose a testator to make a will in these words :—‘‘I give my sister 
Jane (who has never becn married) an annuity of £50 a year, payable solely 
out of my personal property. I give her this annuity expressly on the con- 
dition that she shall never marry. If she marries she shall thenceforth 
forfeit this annuity. I give all the residue of my property to A B, and I 
appoint him my executor.”’ 


Suppose a second testator (to simplify matters, let him be brother 
to the first and to Jane) to make his will in these words :— I 
give my sister Jane an annuity of £50 a year, to be paid to her until 
che marries, and to be paid solely out of my personal property. I give all 
tho residue of my personal property to A B, and I appoint him my 
executor.” . . . Observe how different the two wills must look to a 


. oo gy gee tt 


ak emer meer ghee gee fig etme ar * mane sitll 


mind accustomed to regard an annuity as 4 legal entity. The first testator 
creates this entity, makes it last during Jane’s lifetime, gives it to her, and 
then takes it from her if she shall marry.. The second testator does no 
such thing. The annuity given by him has no existence after she marries. 
So that when she marries he takes nothing whatever from her. : And the 
amazing practical result is arrived at that Jane may marry and yet keep 
her annuity of £50 given to her by the first will ; but, once she marries, her 
annuity under the second will is at an end.” 


If Mr. Monahan’s law be correct, which we will not here 
dispute, this is as good an example as could be desired of the 
peculiar idolon ‘tribus, from which Mr. Monahan himself is. 
not entirely free. There is much suggestive criticism in this 
small yolume. | 





A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


English Grammar, Historical and Analytical. By Joseph Gostwick. 
ndon : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1878. 

Mr. Gostwick is in some respects a very willing learner. No 
sooner has he dipped pen in ink than he hastens to prove 
himself an orthodox believer in the unity of English speech 
from the ninth century downwards. To have learnt this much 
is, we have been given to understand, no mean achievement 
indeed. Accordingly, Mr. Gostwick burns to explain and 
maintain the great thesis that Englishmen are Englishmen— 
that we are ourselves and not somebodies else. He traces the 
history of language in the island from the days of Gelic and 
Cymreg before the Roman occupation, and he introduces the 
main thread rather impressively with the announcement, made 
twice over in separate paragraphs, that the most victorious of 
all the Teutonic invaders of the fifth century were the Engle 
or Englishmen. How these triumphant Engle possessed the 
land and ruled Britannia and spoke English ever since is 
recorded in a very fair summary. We are just a little uncer- 
tain whether Mr. Gostwick sees his way very clearly among 
the inter-relations of the Teutonic languages; and perhaps 
he might have contrived to make his useful introduction 
somewhat more full in the same space by means of judicious 
curtailments. 

Mr.Gostwick does not require to go very deep into the asto- 
nishing use we make of our alphabet, but what he does say about 
it he saysvery well. Unfortunately, he is much less successful in 
the first large division of his work, the classification of words. 
This is the part of a grammar that furnishes the clearest and 
severest test of the author’s philosophical grasp of his subject. 
To decline the test, as Mr. Gostwick does, is a sign of 
feebleness. If the book is to have a framework at all there 
is no avoiding definitions and classification, and unless these 
be taken in hand with scientific thoroughness the value of the 
work is most seriously imperilled. A new writer can have no 
excuse for falling behind the most advanced point reached by 
his predecessors. He cannot be permitted to say that “in 
the following notes on the parts of speech no attempt is made 
to give complete definitions.” This refuge of the lame and 
the lazy will not avail the author of a manual of such pre- 
tensions as Mr. Gostwick’s. Itis very discouraging to find 
“ definitions ” repeated at this time of day to the effect that 
“a noun is a name,” that “(a pronoun is a word used instead 
of a noun,” and so forth. The classes are arranged after the 
same manner as the definitions. Cross classification is not 
avoided, and completeness is expressly disclaimed. Apart 
altogether from the scientific failure implied here, the prac- 
tical results of such work are found, as might be anticipated, 
to be disastrous. Grammar is by no means one of the strong 
points of our schools. One of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
declares that he does “not expect any satisfactory results 
until a higher standard of proficiency in it has been attained 
by the teachers themselves.” Another gives his experience 
and opinion in this form: “In grammar, unfortunately, a 
slovenly or incorrect definition or explanation may too often 
be defended by the teacher by reference to the text-book. 
Some reform is sorely wanted here.” And if we remember 
right, a third inspector was informed by a lad that “any word 
that did not seem to be satisfactorily di of elsewhere 
was most probably an adverb,” the adverb ing regarded asa 
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ancet conyeniint lember-rocee-for all ths caddand ante of 


tical ing. The laxity of writers fosters inertness 
of mind and leads to slovenly work, or, if teacher and 


upils be of an inquiring turn, it causes endless perplexi 
con worry. The sprinkling of antique forms is both anefu 
and interesting, but it can do little to compensate the defects 
we have pointed to. Mh ne a 

Inflexion affords ae ap sar ypcan for illustration of the 
difference between synthetic and analytic, and Mr. Gostwick 
Joes much justice to the historical changes of the parts of 
speech. He rightly guards 9 ee such a display of obsolete 
forms as might prove quite distressing to readers not more 
or less familiar with linguistic changes. In this case self- 
restraint is a much greater virtue than Ag Sapa libe- 
rality. Here and there, indeed, one might inclined to 
regret that older forms have not been given; for instance, a 
pretty full history of the peculiar plurals—* feet,” “ mice,” 
&c.—would be very instructive, and so would the curiosities 
of “ pea, peas, pease,” &c. It is hardly worth while to say 
simply that “man” forms -its plural “men” by change of 
vowel, A little -_ of a i boast mae would psd 

t bargain in exchange for a couple of pages about i 
conde neg earveniheatian, It might have been oa also 
to set down the ablative or instrumental form of “se, seé, 
thaet,” and of “hwet;” “the” (before a anton 
particular, has to be explained somewhere as a modified form 
of the ablative of the demonstrative, and a reader with 
curiosity enough to look up this ablative would be dis- 
appointed to find the inflexion incomplete. Mr. Gostwick 
should have been more decided in explaining how we have 
come by our present. plural ending for nouns. We did not 
like his statement that “poets, for the sake of brevity and 
elegance, often use the form ‘whose’ without reference to 
persons ;”’ it seemed somehow to imply that prose writers do 
not use the form in this way at all. We liked it still less 
when we met with it again a few pages further on: 
““«Whose’ mostly refers to persons, but in poetry may 
refer to inanimate objects.” Now, Mr. Gostwick . must 
know, though he seems to have forgotten, that this limita- 
tion of the employment of “‘ whose” exists only in an over- 
hasty rule, once accepted by our ians, but now given 
up. We think he will find examples in prose writers with- 
out any difficulty. ‘The verb inflexion is especially full, and 
both the Old and New verbs are elaborately classified on a 
historical basis. Apart from the illustration by older forms, 
however, there is little to commend under Inflexion; the 
modern usages are not given so clearly, decisively, and com- 
pletely as was to be expected. 

In treating Derivation Mr. Gostwick appears to be engaged 
upon a congenial task. We do not propose to follow him 
through this part in detail, picking out an occasional mistake 
here and an occasional omission in ee ae for his 
strength and his weakness come out just as before. The huge 
mass of facts collected under the numerous sub-divisions 
testifies to unwearied diligence. 

The department of Syntax occupies about one-half of Mr. 
Gostwick’s volume. This arises from another enormous 
accumulation of examples. We are willing enough to give 
Mr. Gostwick credit for his good intentions in the arrange- 
ment of these, but we very much doubt whether the results 
will be so advantageous as he anticipates. The ongen are 
all given in a body, ranged in divisions according to the parts 
of the sentence: first, examples of subjects in all imagin- 
able forms; then, examples of attributes similarly; next, 
examples of verbs in all sorts of concords, moods, tenses, &c., 
and soon. Thereafter, as a new section, follow the rules all 
in a body, ranged in the same order, and connected with the 
list of cxamples by references under each rule, It seems to us, 
as we have hinted, that there is less gained than there is lost 
by the separation in place between the rule and the examples 
that it is supposed to grow out of. The inductive principle 
does not demand such a separation. eeesne each rule 
were set down with its examples immediately under it, as on 
the usual plan, would any reasonable person imagine that 
the rule was intended to stand there as the basis of the ex- 
amples to which these must conform? We know yery well 
that unreasonable quibbling and stupid teaching have given 





colourable pretext for quarrelling with the usual 

ment; but these are not, in our view, sufficient reasons for 
disturbing it. The inductive principle eee nothing more 
than the placing of the examples first before each rule, with- 
out local separation; and even this is a not very necessary 
concession. The rules that Mr. Gostwick draws from his 
examples are very much more numerous than the usual con- 
tingent of Syntax rules, and many of them might be more 
properly placed elsewhere. Only, it is to be observed that he 
gives Syntax an unusually 
only Analysis of Sentences, but also a great amount of matter 
upon periods and paragraphs, as well as a disquisition on 
“ordinary prose.” Further remarks on composition, several 
vocabularies, and a welcome index conclude the volume. 

Mr. Gostwick has brought ther an immense collection 
of materials which a firm scientific grasp might have enabled 
him to digest into an excellent book. i 
like most of us, he is too independent to go the length of 
“ High Dutch ;” and there is every sign that he has worked 
out his book mainly from his own study. But we cannot say 
that it is likely to drive a single competitor from the field. 


AN APOLOGY FOR WAR. 

The Philosophy of War. By James Ram. 1vol. C, Kegan Paul and Co. 

Has it yet been demonstrated beyond the possibility of 
question that this world of ours is overcrow in its 
parts? On some such theory rests, it appears, the Philo- 
sophy of War as evolved by Mr. Ram. He considers that the 
slaughter of men by men on the battle-field is, when rightly 
looked upon, rather a beneficent operation of Nature than 
otherwise. It forms one of the means—and a not unimportant 
one—by which she kills off weaklings and other inconvenient 
human units of a paltry sort, thus genes papers the 
stock by allowing the survivors wider room to live in and 
more sustenance for their bodies. Such is the thesis of the 
author, and it cannot be denied that he supports it with con- 
siderable ability. But, after all, what does the proposition 
amount to but another affirmation of the Darwinian i 
of the survival of the fittest? Two armies meet; the less 
capable is put to the rout with indefinite slaughter of those 
units who could least protect themselves; the gain to the 
world is that it has more food to spare for the nourishment 
of its first-class warriors. Then, these being well fed and habit- 
ually puffed up with martial pride by life-long successes—for 
few except the ever-victorious ought clearly to survive in a 
warlike State—would transmit their Sghting qualities to their 
children, and so on in secula seculorwm. is the doctrine 


of heredity; and from it, together with its parent, the survival - 


of the fittest, we get at a glance the reasons why every 
human being should feel it a sweet and gracious thing to die 


not only for his country but for all who are put in authority | 


over her, even when they chance to be like poor 
“Squire George,” or inflated with vanity like the Prime 
Minister of his granddaughter. It would be an immense 
consolation for a British soldier shot, say, in Armenia to 
remember that his removal from the world allowed .elbow- 
room fora better man, who, again, would transmit highly 
superior fighting qualities to unnumbered pearonns. tis 
a pity to disturb such a complacent theory even by a 
doubt, but we are compelled to solicit information on 
one or two heads. Mr. affirms that the Napoleonic 
wars at the beginning of the century had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the average stature of the present French people 
by two inches per head. -If this be the case—the state- 
ment does not proceed from us—what becomes of the race- 
improvement by—heredity doctrine? Surely, after their 
many years of fighting before Waterloo, our lively neigh- 


bours ought to have produced a population of warriors to whom 
the conquest of the world would have been as as masti- 
cating the mites in an atom of ripe Stilton. As the Franco- 


German war did not show them quite in this light, the doc- 
trine of hereditary transmission of acquired martial qualities 
would seem to be open to exception among soldiers. The 
second head on which we have to confess to puzzledom is the 
theory, inseparable from Mr. Ram’s argument, that the 
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ne ee the rest 
of people physically superior to the deceased. Armies 
ited, as a rule, Proms the pick of the population, phy: 
. These men, even if they be not made food 
marrying. The State accordingly 
loses so much of its physical reproductive power. How, then, 
does war conduce, ei directly or indirectly, to the sur- 
vival of the fittest and the gradual improvement of race cha- 
racteristics by hereditary transmission? We think that, if 
Mr. Ram had remembered one Ee tae wes 
he would not have published his fanciful little book. More 
than sixty years have elapsed since we was 
in warfare’ of such magnitude and duration as could 
exercisé any real effect on her population. The children of 
those engaged in that strife must either be dead or have very 
cool blood in their veins by this time. Yet it was only the 
other day that these isles were echoing with the shouts of the 
most warlike race in the world—the valorous tribe of “ Jingoes.” 
Surely, Mr. Ram will scarcely pretend that these brave beings 
received their heroic attributes ae hereditary transmission 
from the veterans of the Peninsular campaign? Nor is it 
easy even to imagine them the efflorescence of ennobling 
slaughter that happened more than half-a-century ——- 
supposition nece to maintain the survival of the fittest 
theory. It would be doing our glorious braves a gross in- 
justice to accept either one proposition or the other. What 
they are they owe to themselves alone, and it may well be 
‘doubted whether they would have been so stupendously 
‘courageous, so filled to the brim with martial ardour, but for 
being born and bred amid the piping times of peace. It 
might be interesting, however, from a purely scientific point 
of view, to take these heroes to the tented field in order to 
demonstrate the truth or falsity of Mr. Ram’s views about 
|the operations of dame Nature. If ron invariably performed 
“ strategic combinations to the rear” whenever in sight of the 
enemy—a not unlikely contingency, perhaps—it would afford 
an absolute proof that the fittest (to run away) do survive 
even the carnage of the battle-field. 


Bi 
for powder, are not given to 





GEORGE MOORE. 

George Moore, Merchant and Philanthropist. By 8. Smiles, LL.D. 

. London: George Routledge and Sons. 

We must confess that when we first took up this somewhat 
clumsy-looking volume we were disposed to agree with the 
leading City merchant whose opinion the biographer asked as 
to the advisability of writing these memoirs. “ t can you 
make,” he said, “ out of the life of a London warehouseman ?” 

deed, there is not much novelty in the story of a poor boy 
going up to London from the country, getting employment 
jwith a draper, ing his master’s daughter, and amassing 
a large fortune; but, in fact, a perusal of the 518 pages of 
which this book consists has proved a task not only not 
tedious but full of interest. 

The details of the early part of the life are given, doubtless, 
\with too t minuteness, as, for instance, in the story of a 
visit to an aunt at Bolton Hall, where the hero passed the 
night in a haunted room, but saw nothing and slept well, and 
in one or two other cases, though the accounts of Cambrian 
‘manners, customs, and celebrities will be attractive to those 
who know the locality. But even in this portion of the book 
the reader is impressed strongly with the continuous energy 
and activity of the man, an impression which goes on increas- 
‘ing in force until the very end. We may pass quickly over 
his early difficulties in getting a situation in London, his 
earnest efforts to supply the deficiencies of the education of 
his boyhood, his shrewdness and quickness as a commercial 
traveller in the service of Fisher, Stroud, Robinson, and Co.; 

ities that finally induced the rival firm of Groucock and 
opestake to offer him a partnership in self-defence, with 
the result of making this then small house one of the largest 
and most important in the City. Mr. Moore was enabled to 
build a large house in Kensington Palace-gardens, and to 
urchase the estate of Whitehall, in Cumberland, close to 
‘Westgate, and the small farm on which he was born, 
which had been in the possession of his family for 
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engaged | ing, losing 


generations. these details would have rendered 
the a of these memoirs a fitting task for the 
author of ‘Self Help;’ but the most attractive feature in 
George Moore’s history is the energy with which he devoted 
himself to help others. The fo 
stance of this. Before he left Cumberland he had been sent 
from Wigton to Dumfries to eee of money to a 
cattle-dealer. The latter asked him to assist in driving a 
herd of cattle to Wigton, which he consented todo. The 
dealer chose to attempt to cross the Solway sands at. night. 
They were ht by the tide, and narrowly escaped drown- 
i ry number of the herd. e years after, 
when George Moore was yet a clerk in Flint, Ray, and 
Co.’s house in London, on a salary of 401. a year, this 
same dealer was eee oe eo and sentenced 
to transportation for life. Y, was an owner- 
less beast or two in the herd ‘cinaithenasd above, and 
hence the choice of so dangerous a route. Though there 
was no other tie between them but this perilous Solway 
trip, the convict wrote to the ow oly clerk for assist- 
ance. -He at once bestirred himself in the matter, got a 
memorial signed by several influential people in Cum- 
berland presented to the of State, and the 
sentence reduced to fourteen years’ banishment. We 
regret to add that the object of all this charitable energy 
proved very undeserving of it, and it would have been better 
if Mr. Moore had allowed the law to take its course. But 
this same energy led to much more important results after- 
wards. As soon as ever the first fruits of his prosperity 
allowed him he eo to assist others to follow in his own 
footsteps and avoid the difficulties which had beset his own 
early life. Witness the foundation of the Commercial Travel- 
lers’ Schools and the measures taken for the improvement of 
education in his native country. But the biography must be 
read to obtain an idea of. the numerous public charities he 
started and supported both with money and by his own inde- 
fatigable personal exertions, and the number of private indi- 
viduals he assisted, many of his acts being done in secret, 
and the recipients of his charity not knowing the name of 
their benefactor until after his death. This same energy led 
him to be first in Paris after the raising of the siege in 1871 
to distribute the provisions supplied from the Mansion House 
Fund, when the judicious measures of himself and his colleague 
Colonel Wortley enabled English charity to save thousands 
from starvation. A year or two after this an English lady, 
walking with a Frenchman down Kensington Palace-gardens, 
observed her companion take off his hat on passing George 
Moore’s house. It is not necessary to ask the reason. 


Though exceedingly. religious, George Moore’s religion did 


not, as is 80 very usual, narrow his views. He was absolutely 
free from sectarianism, and the simultaneous reception at 
Whitehall of High Church, Broad Church, Low Church, and 
sometimes no Church visitors, must have been both instructive 
and amusing. Spurgeon seems to have got on harmoniously 
there with eminently orthodox Clergymen of the Church of 
England. In the same way Moore was perfectly unhampered 
by class distinctions, and the poorest clerk in his warehouse 
would be placed at his table next to the highest dignitaries 
of his acquaintance. He six times refused to be Mem- 
ber of Parliament, always alleging that he was not 


sufficiently educated for the post, and was “sadly cast 


down at hearing that an injudicious friend had applied 
for a baronetcy for him.” e “stopt the application.” 
His last act was to go to Carlisle to attend a meeting of the 
“ Nurses’ Institution” there. He had declined to be present 
until he had ascertained that it was intended among other 
things to have a trained nurse to visit the poor at their own 
houses—free. He was knocked down by a runaway horse, 
and taken to die at the little Grey Coat tx the very house 
at which he had slept fifty-two years previously, before start- 
ing on his first coach journey to London. Space forbids us 
to give more than a very slight sketch of this remarkable life. 
We trust that our readers will not be frightened by the size 
of the book, but will judge of it for themselves. “We have 
above remarked on a certain redundancy of detail, but possibly 
this may be attributed to the tender anxiety of the widow 
that nothing should be omitted. At the close of his preface 


llowing is a remarkable in- 
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the es says, “It has been the one wish of Mrs. 
Moore’s heart that a proper memorial of her husband’s life 
' should be placed on Poa record, I hope that I have 
gratified her wish, and that the public will be satisfied with 
the result.” ‘We are sure that the first portion of this ho 
has poate and we confidently expect that the second will 





THF, GREAT FROZEN SEA. 


The Great Frozen Sca, a Personal Narrative of the romege, af Ge Alert 
during the Arctit Expedition of 1875-76. By Ca 
Mar Commander of 


, BN, H.M.S. A Reade, Dale, 


Isbister and Co, 


To say that Capt. Markham’s narrative of the doings of the 
Arctic ition is better than Capt. Nares’s may, to those 
who have read the latter work, be considered only a negative 
compliment. Still, the one volume of the Alert’s Commander 
is far superior as @ work of art to its Captain’s two. It covers 
the same groun(|, tells many of the same facts, relates the same 
little jokes, and the same mild adventures, admires much the 
same things, puffs the same nobodies, and cries ditto to the | 
same absurdities. But yet the little adventures sound more ; 
entertaining ir, Capt. Markham’s book ; the cheerless islands 
and bays, with the names of the same undistingui people 
attached to them, are better described ; and if Capt. Markham 
is not deficient in petty naval jealousy and exclusiveness, he 
does not offend so offensively as Capt. Nares by considering 
that the labours of that pariah the unpaid civilian are to be 
ignored, or accepted without acknowl ent merely as the 
heaven-born rights of that salt of the sea—a naval Post 
Captain! Moreover, the Captain, if not invariably correct in 
his facts ard his nomenclature, does not blunder so egre- 
giously as the Knight. For all which, with hopes chastened 
by much disappointment, we are sincerely pleased and 

ost gintetn There is, of course, little in ‘The Great 
Frozen Sea,’ which is not in the other book, and it is to be 
regretted that naval etiquette should have compelled Captain 
Markham to delay his narrative until so roam che penman as 
Sir George Nares had pasted together his blue book clippings, 
or that the commander of the Arctic Expedition had not been 
wise enough to fo the honours of authorship in favour of 
his subaltern, who in this little volume has shown himself 
possessed of no small literary ability. Captain Markham has 
not now made his first effort at authorship, and though—pro- 
bably owing to the poverty of incidents, capable of descrip- 
tion—the present is not, in our opinion, equal to the two 
former cruise-volumes from his pen, it is, notwithstanding its 
log-book style, a work of no small merit, and in every respect 
as complete and satisfactory a history of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion as any one outside the Geographical Society’s Arctic 
Committee could desire. He tells his own tale, and in telling 
it, unconsciously tells the tale of all his eas 

The facts related are so well known that a few notes, 
taken at random, may suffice to give an idea of the style 
and contents of the work. We are told once more how entire 
ships’ crews volunteered for Arctic service, and the diffi- 
culty there was in the making a selection. As it was, the 
officers would seem (from the statement on p. 5) to 
have been selected as much from their ability to amuse 
the ships’ company as from anything else. ‘ Can you singor 
dance? or what can you do for the amusement of others?” were 
the questions invariably addressed to candidates for Arctic 
service by the Board of Officers appointed to select from the 
numerous applicants who presented themselves. It was 
probably for their entertaining qualities that two chaplains 


were , though even on this h is it would be 
difficult to understand how certain other umeraries 
solved the problem of the fly and the amber. In > 


time, a half-cen , it was quite the exception to a 
man in rina Sy de etorh But on board the Alert 
only two out of the entire ship’s company were unable to read 
and write, which certainly shows an advance in the educa- 
tional status of the navy, let us hope not accompanied by a 
corresponding deterioration in the more im t qualities of 
seamanship. Captain Nares tells us that his officers were a 
very studious set of men, whom he allowed to sit up late in 
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order to improve their minds. Captain Markliam, probab 
more bluffly accurate, assures his readers that reheat Hae 
gammon, and a rubber in the captain’s cabin” were the chief 
amusements of himself and messmates, though the gambling 
was very mild, a lucifer match being the usual stake. It is 
true that one reckless punter offered to stake a tallow candle ; 
but no one could be found to take up his bet. School, Popular 

, or lectures which probably were very unpopular, 
“nenn reading” amusements, dances, theatrical performances, 
and endless little dinners varied the monotony of the off 
season, Here is one of the printed menus :— 

oe 


sequent Ss Senate tuinsaon. 
ENTREES 


Petits Pités d’Homard a la Chasse: Rognons 4 Pain roti, 
Mouton rété & 1’ Anglais. Tongues on Gimbals, 
Poudin aux Raisins. 

Blanc- a la Hammock. 

Potite pités a'Hahis & 1a place d Eccleston, 

Poudin glacé a la Hyperborean, 
* {atone Yiaialins foie 
Café et Liqueur & la Jesson. 

If the French in this momic document is indifferént, 
the concoctors can plead in excuse that it is quite as as 
that on most London fashionable dinner tables. The “ Cou-' 
verture de Laine,” it may be explained, was a mild joke; 
blanket wrappers being articles of wearing appeal. The 
Lobster “4 la chasse” in like manner, is a pun on the name 
of the cook, a worthy personage called “ Hunt,” while “la 

lace d’Eccleston” is, we suppose, Smith’s Sound French for 
eston-square, apparently the home of the gentleman 
who is so uently referred to as “ my cousin.” Captain 
Markham mentions a curious fact which we do not re- 
collect having ever seen noted before. The hair on the 
ahip:Geving “the oold, sprit: eieetiig-beesene’ Seltaey 
ship during the co mo: e 
blanched, until, in fact, it was nearly white. “The loss ot 
colour was gradual, and, though noticed, was never alluded 
to, each one imagining that his companion’s hair was 
turning grey from the effects of hardship and anxiety! It 
was only after our return to the ship that those i 
beards and moustaches discovered the change that . 
occurred. The colour returned in the same gradual manner 
. Weall suffered a loss of hair from 


that it had di 
the head; but a ele attributed to our seal skin 
caps and other he ses, which were " 


| constantly worn. 
Here and there throughout Captain Markham’s pages we 
have noticed what looks like the mispelling of proper names, 
a few errors in science, and something which, were the offen- 
der a less kindly gentleman than he seems to be, we should 
be inclined to term sneering at those who little deserve this 
a at his hands, _ could a retort — 
crushing effect to a writer whose strong point is certainly 
science. We also hope that in future editions the author 
will disestablish that terrible word “Eskimos,” which grates 
on our ear as as if he had told us of 
they had on board, or the “ deers,” “ trouts,” 
which, robbed of the terminal “s,” we are glad to find the 
author and his shipmates were well provided with. 





BENGALIANA. 
iana: A dish of rice and , and other i ingre- 
. By8.C. Dutt. Calcutta: Spink and 


‘ Shunkur, a tale of the Indian Mutiny of 1857,’ is in some 
the most noteworthy portion of this volume. The 
subject has been a little overdone; but in the present in- 
stance it acquires a ae as as 
sentative Bengali an opportunity | e exposure i 
character, and, secondly, = ‘ching tb tolerure or = with a cor- 
responding opportunity for measure of @ represen- 
tive Bengal In either case, the result will be anything but 
flattering ; though, it must be explained that the retaliatory 
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process does not a to have entered into the baboo’s cal- 
culations. But let him speak for himself. The story of 
Shunkur relates the providential interventions by which three 
natives traced to one and the same locality in Oude three 
Englishmen whose blood they had vowed to spill. Shunkur 
an 


Probhoo were, napenr y the husband and brother of a | j 


village girl, whom kenzie and Bernard—two refugees 
from the Cawnpore massacres—had cruelly ravished as she 
slept, in her own hut, within a few feet of the spot wherein 
she and her mother had compassionately hidden them from 
the Nana’s emissaries. The third native was a regimental 
officer, in pursuit of the English superior who had can 
him. The havildar was in a bad way; for, while 
he related to the two brothers the tale of the insult his 
mouth foamed, we are told, as if he were suffering from 
hydrophobia. Mackenzie was the first to pay the penalty 
of his crimes. Bernard and Abbott were t to a 
corner in the Oude jungle, where the two brothers over- 
heard them bargaining for the possession of the Nana’s 
wife, who at t moment was en d a few yards 
off, in a mawkish love scene with her foul husband. Ber- 
nard and Abbott pounced upon the Nana and his wife, and 
Shunkur and Probhoo pounced upon Bernardjand Abbott, who 
were much astonished. ‘At your old tricks again,’ said 
Shunkur to Bernard, who was just about to commit another 
rape; butShunkur grasped him by the “ windpipe,” in good 
time, and “ the next moment that villain was a corse.” 

This story is foolish enough, but it is none the less 
offensive; for Mackenzie, Bernard, and Abbott are delibe- 
rately intended to be types of, not aberrations from, the 
ordinary English character. Every Englishman is, at least, a 
bully. “On being struck,” however, “he always returns to 
his senses. He is apt to consider every man his inferior who 
does not establish by the incontrovertible logic of force that 
he is his equal.” lish women as well as English men 
come under the baboo’s impartial lash. Our countywomen 
in India are sometimes shown up as drunken creatures, who 
with a kick of their “elephantine legs” break the shins of 
‘ ere (this last substantive is the baboo’s, not ours) ; 
or, like the “Miss Jemimas” and the “ Misses Fitzbuggins,” 
they “ shake their ee little fists,” likewise at the niggers. 
At other times they “loll” on their couches “ in their palatial 
residences at Chowringhee,” call their male friends Pat and 
Bill, and in the height of an arpume say, ‘‘ The Prophet be 
damned.” As it is the baboo’s t to be veracious, it would 
be interesting to know in what class of society he derived his 
knowledge of English female character. Once, indeed, the 
Baboo confesses his admiration even for such unfeminine 
persons as English women, in his very ugcalled-for description 
of the tragedy of the Well :—“ Poor brave English hearts ! 
brave even to the last! brave women and brave children! 
In what of history shall we read an account to equal 
your heroic sufferings ?’ 

Brave, indeed. But is there an Englishman, upon whose 
heart this story is engraved for ever, who can help resenting 
this particular tribute to their heroism? The repetition of 
the tale is an offence; it serves no purpose save that of re- 
awakening an unavailing sorrow. But the offence is aggra- 
vated by the gratuitous detail of indignities which English- 
women endured at the hands of inhuman sepoys—cruel de- 
tails over which, even had they been real, and not the vile 
invention that they are, a European writer would have 
thrown a veil. It is further aggravated by the reader’s in- 
stinctive feeling that the Hindu writer is a stranger to the 
English idea of womanhood. The only women whom he 
does not grossly caricature are the toys of the Zenana. As 
signs, more or less indirect, of the kind of ignorance alluded 
to, take the hyper-womanish terms in which he speaks of 
the only Englishman for whom he entertained an affection; 
his description of the Nana as having been “ unmanned” by 
his wife’s tearful devotion—fancy that adjective, with or 
without its prefix, applied to the butcher just red-handed 


from the well—and the too great fulness of detail with | h 


which he lays open his oft-repeated rapes and ravishments. 
The last and most difficult lesson which the Oriental has 
to learn from his western master is the elevation of his 
sentiments about woman; but, in the present case, the 
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sentiment, appearances notwithstanding, seems chiefly of 
the harem; the barbaric hoof peeps forth beneath the cloak 
of the foreign speech. So that this special expression of 
pity for the “ brave English hearts,” “the brave women and 
the brave children,” is one that an English reader might be 
justified in ing as an intrusion. 

It is at least some consolation to know that the English 
have erred in good company... The Greek invaders of India 
were, if possible, even greater scoundrels than the English. 
The story of Shunkur is immediately followed by one 
which exhibits four Greek soldiers attempting to com- 


ed | mit—rape, of course. And, of course, the young lady and her, 


lover, Bulnath,. the Punjabi chief, are pouring forth the usual! 
mawkish sensualities when the four rascals rush upon them. 
Bulnath killed three, and was just in time to save his be- 
trothed from the arms of the fourth. This adventure may 
have had some connection with the wrath of Alexander, who, 
a few sentences further on, is swearing “ by Jupiter Am- 
mon that every villain of them...shall find a bloody grave.” 
Nearchus tries to pacify the monarch, but the latter ex- 
claims :—“ Enough, Nearchus, enough, I will hear no excuses.’ 
Leave the matter to me, and learn how to command the for-' 
tunes of war. What, ho! Bessus (for he named his 
slaves after the princes he had vanquished) harness Buce-' 
phalus early at ham and bid a large party of our personal 
guards to be ready for immediate service.” A desperate 
service it was, for the Macedonians were welcomed “ with a 
sharp fire of musketry,” from which even Bucephalus himself 
must have recoiled. Atany rate it-was too much for Per- 
diccas, who repeatedly fell back in spite of Alexander’s 
“jump on your horse, and try it again.” But, of course, the 
Punjabis were beaten in the long run, and poor Bulnath was 
steeped in honey, tied hand and foot, and suspended from a 
tree for the ants to crawl over—as an emblem to the Hindus 
of the treatment they were to receive from successive hordeg 
of conquerors, English included. 

So much for past oppression, and now for the day of de- 
liverance, for which see p. 347, ‘The Republic of Orissa: a 
page from the Annals of the Twentieth Century.’ Of this 
grotesque production, it is enough to say that it-attributes 
the rise of the native Republic of Orissa to the English policy. 

ear 1916) of reducing the people of Hindustan into a con- 

ition of abject, hopeless slavery! Ht tu Brute! Does not 
this baboo exemplify in his own person two of the distinctive 
efforts of the British-Indian Government of our day—the 
education of the natives, and their preparation for the honours 
and the responsibilities of self-government? The baboo is 
one of the best educated Bengalis of his generation; he is, 
pernens: the most successful of them who have written in 

nglish; and he signs himself a justice of the peace. If 
we are not mistaken, he is alsoa member of the Calcutta 
municipality ; for Calcutta can boast of a local government 
such as does not exist even in London, which is one of the 
new and great institutions of modern India, and which is 
mainly controlled by the natives themselves. In her local 
schools and administrations Bengal cannot be said to be an 
exception to the other provinces. Yet, knowing all the facts, 
this loyal J.P.—this baboo-prophet of Utopia—writes of 
native republics as being ed into existence by the slave- 
laws and the bloody cruelties of the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment. 

But the first series oom in this volume, the “ Reminis- 
cences of a Kerani’s Life,” is, as a rule, of a very different 
stamp. The essays are amusing; and, if space permitted, we 
would most gladly quote a specimen or two. They are also 
meet! ae as protentiaiee natives and native toadies 
—es y the millionaires, who, as the upper coun le 
would say, act “the Englishman’s dog ae Ace yh per 
rized as mercilessly as if they were the English “ puppies who 
write C.S. after their names;” so very impartial, that the reader 
leaves off with the impression thatthe only clever person, 
native or foreign, in India is the kerani autobiographer 

imself. They are exceedingly well written, betraying 
throughout all their eighty but few slight traces of the 
native-English manner. ‘“ How many recollections crowd on 
the brain and addle it:” “raw from school, with the melo- 
dious warblings of ‘D. L. R.’ still rumbling in his brains.” 
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—none but a Bengali baboo could have written that. 
“The phiz of Medusa”’ is also an illustration of the free-and- 
easy mannerin which Calcutta baboos show off their acquaint- 
ance with Tt In the same way, the spirit who carries our 
Kerani to the Hindu Olympus calls him “old horse,” “old 
codger,” and says “ hold your jaw!” Olympus is a cari- 


cature of “ Young Bengal” society, and the bright gods are 
eating steaks from the rump of the hol cow, and washing 
down Bologna sausages with old tom. e goddess Lakshmi 


was “sucking stewed trotters of pork,” and the beautiful 
Parvati, when she saw the visitors from the lower world, 
rapped out—“ You be damned.” It is meant to be funny, 
but the whole thing is vulgar and stupid. Besides which, 
even the baboo’s coolies are the most given to talking in the 
stilted, romantic manner of the picturesque people in 
Harrison Ainsworth and G. P. R. James. No native ever 
rants about caitiffs and hell-hounds; and the allusions to the 
*footmen” and “the old gray towers of Delhi” have a 
western flavour. It is almost a relief to discover that the 
Bengali palkee-wallahs don’t say “ ’odd’s blood,” “’Zounds!” 
marry,” and “ by my halidom !” But, with these exceptions, 
or rather classes of exceptions, which, we are sorry to say, are 
80 many, the author’s diction is immeasurably above the level 
of even ordinarily good native-English, Mr. Choshee 
Chunder Dutt knows English like his mother tongue, and he 
can wield it with the ease of a practised and accomplished 
English man of letters. © 
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HARE’S WALKS IN LONDON. 
, ufn's/ in London. By Augustus J. C. Hare. London: Daldy and 


The number of London guide-books is enormous; but the 
quantity is very far ahead of the quality. Three times within 
a few months have we seen Miss Strickland’s famous but 
ridiculous derivation of Charing from ‘“ Chére Reime” oe 
forward seriously by ae who ought to know better. Mr. 
Hare does not fall into this mistake, but, for some reason, 
not very plain, regrets the impossibility of the derivation. 
He mentions that a village on the site is spoken of as early 
as 1266, under the name of “ Cherringe ;” and hazards the 
conjecture that it comes from the Saxon -“ Charan,” to turn, 
“ both the road and river making a bend here.” Wild guess 
work like this is so common that it is hardly worth while to 
refute it; and it is useless to point out the only possible 
meaning to writers who will regret to learn the truth. 
Charing was a mark of the Saxon family of the Charingas, 
and the name occurs in other places where neither a dear 
queen nor a winding river ever existed. Not very long ago 
a leading newspaper had a paragraph announcing the dis- 
covery of the brass of “an abbess of Kilburn Priory, which 
was once attached to old Westminster Abbey.” The 
writer omitted to explain, what would have nm even 
more interesting, how it came to s that a priory 
had an abbess and not a prioress, and how a nunnery could 
be attached to the monastery at Westminster. Mr. Weller, 
the younger, if we mistake not, has some remarks on “ priory 
attachments,” which might afford a clue, but, seriously, it is 
amazing that not only paragraph writers, as in this case, but 
people who at least profess to guide the public, like Mr. Hare, 
are even in topographical books, wholly ignorant of the first 
principles of English topography. Thus, to take a simple 
example, “‘ Elms-lane in Bayswater,” we read, ‘‘ commemorates 
the Elms where Holinshed says that Roger Mortimer was 
drawn and hanged—‘at the Elms, near Tilborne.’” Does it 
occur to Mr. Hare that at the time of which Holinshed wrote, 
and for centuries later, Tiborne—not Tilborne—was at the 
Tybourne, a river which crossed the present Oxford-street, 
near Stratford-place? As Lord Mortimer and his “ counsel,” 
Sir Simon Beresford, were among the first eee han 
there, we may be certain the site was no further west. How 
then can Elms-lane in Bayswater, in another parish, as much, 

erhaps, as a mile from the brook, and not even near the later 
burn at the foot of Edgware-road, have any possible con- 
hection with the scene of Mortimer’s death? Apart from all 
this, how does Mr. Hare know that Mortimer was really 
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hanged at any elms but those in Smithfield ? At p. 175, with- 
out any reference to his former statement, he says the execution 
did take place in Smithfield. Holinshed is no authority, but 
authorities are to be had in plenty. The French Chronicle 
asserts expressly that the execution took place “ at London.” 
Points like these would not be of much importance in any 
but a topographical work. We look to Mr. at least not 
to mislead us, but when he connects Bayswater with the 
Soh were Tybourne he betrays a state of mind which can best 
be described in the phrase, puzzle headedness. 

There should be no confusion of mind in an author who 
professes to combine history and topography. We have had 
too much of it in writers on London. Like sheep they have all 
followed the old authorities and goneastray. It is Stowe, Stowe, 
in Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks,’ as in Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities,’ and Jesse’s 
* Memorials,’ and Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook,’ and in all the 
rest, to the number of perhaps a hundred, which might be 
named. Of the origin of the city, of its early site, of its con- 
dition under the Romans and Saxons, of -its municipal insti- 
tutions, so ee English history, yet so puzzling and 
so little studied, of these things we have nothing but what 
Stowe can tell. True, Stowe was a remarkably accurate and 
painstaking historian, and a wonder for his time, but have 
we not advanced at all in historical research since then? Are 
the methods which Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Green, and many 
more, apply so successfully to the — history of England 
and its ee to be withheld from London. A good and true 
history of London would be of interest to every Englishman. 
There is now access to the original documents from which 
Stowe worked. In addition Stowe’s personal observations, 
form a body of testimony of the utmost value, but it is 
almost incredible that a contemporary writer should so 
misuse Stowe as to give these deductions from limited 
evidence as if they were the evidence itself. Innumerable ex- 
amples of this kind occur in Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks.” When he en- 
deavours toadd to what he can find with the help of such a blind 
guide as Timbs, he is almost always mistaken. For this 
reason it is perhaps as well he so seldom ventures an origi 
observation, but when he was bent on adding another to the 
vast heap of compilations why did he not go to the best 
authors from whom to compi é Has he ever heard of the 
London and Middlesex logical Society, or of the 
Society of Antiquaries ? Does he know that several volumes 
of the Rolls’ Series relate to London, and that one of them 
consists mainly of those very manuscript records from which 
Stowe derived his information? Apparently Mr. Hare has 
had little or no access to these sources, though, if he can read 
manuscript, he might even have consulted the originals. The 
character of his book is revealed in an instant by a single 
sentence of the preface. The only two writers on old London 
whom he mentions expressly as having afforded him informa- 
tion are Mr. geen ee wir — of — articles in a build- 
ing paper. ter this acknowledgment he goes on to say, 
“ft shall gladly and gratefully receive any corrections < 
errors found in my work by those who follow in my footsteps.” 
We should be very sorry to follow Mr. Hare, but have no 
objection to offer him pie corrections. In fact, we question 
whether there is a single page of the two volumes without its 
own error, whether of printer or of author, but for the most 
part of the latter. Mr. Hare writes a good style. He is 
able in a remarkable manner to assimilate the crude notes 
of Mr. Timbs and [to turn them out in pleasant, readable 
English. Moreover, his little vignettes are always good, and 
often very pretty. Mr. Hare is probably an accomplished 
artist, and whatever was oe in him was well supplied by 
one of our most accomplished of modern “‘xylographers,” Mr. 
Sulman. Mr. Hare’s descriptions are often very happy, as 
when he speaks of the fine atmospheric effects produced by 
London smoke, and observes that “ nowhere is the er of 
blue more felt in the picture.” These merits only, however, 
seem in our eyes to make the book the worse. -The elements 
of popularity which are likely to give it a wide circulation 
only render the ter the pity that such a book should stop 
the way. Mr. has studied but too successfully in the 
school of the Dean of Westminster. He does not write so 
well, it is true, but, on the other hand, he is five times more 
inaccurate, 
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To begin at the beginning. Why does Mr. Hare give us 
three derivations for the name of London and not point which 
is right? There can be no question between Llyndun and 
any other. Why does he repeat Stowe’s foolish tradition 
that “Helena, mother of Constantine the Great,” built the 
walls? He gives no picture of Roman London, and does 
not point out that the existence of the interments he 
mentions give us an accurate guide to the size, shape, 
and site of the older city. In one place he falls, with 
Stowe, into a curious little trap. “London was the 
stronghold of the Danes, but was successfully besieged 
‘by , and Athelstan had a palace here.” In 
sentence there should be some attempt to show which Athel- 
stan is meant. Stowe evidently meant Alfred’s son, but Mr. 
Hare might be expected to have heard of Guthrun, the Dane, 
and to be able both to connect him with the meee 
Athelstan, and his name with that of the street which leads 
to the site of his palace. In his account of Cheapside he 
mentions Gutter-lane, but here he does not follow Stowe 
closely enough, for he tells us it is called after “ Guthurun, 
an early owner.” As we get on in the volume errors crowd 
thick. Sometimes it is an exaggeration, if the following 
statement is an exaggeration, and not something just the 
reverse, for which no rhetorical name has been invented. 
In the late Mr. Craik’s accurate and painstaking ‘ Romance 
of the Peerage,’ we read of the proud e of Somerset that 
it was said that he left one of his daughters twenty thousand 
pounds less than her sister because she sat down in his pre- 
sence. Mr. Hare’s expansion of the story is that he “ omitted 
one of his daughters in his will because he caught her involun- 
tarily napping by his bedside.” This is no doubt very pic- 
turesque, and quite in what may be called the Westminster 
style. If we might venture to suggest an amendment, it 
would be to substitute “ from his will” for “ in his will.” The 
English of the sentence would be improved while its accurac 
would not be affected. But we have only got to page 8. 
Let us turn over to page 11, where we read, “ The 
spebege of York had been without any town house 
after York Place, now Whitehall, was taken away from 
them by Wolsey.” But was not Wolsey himself an Arch- 
bishop of York? In the second volume Mr. Hare says he 
built Whitehall, but avoids committing himself to any state- 
ment involving an answer to our question. Let us this, 
however, and proceed. Two pages further on we find that the 
water gate of York House is perhaps “ the most perfect build- 
ing which does honour to the name of Inigo Jones.” Yet it 
is more correctly attributed to Nicholas Stone, whose claim Mr. 
Hare does not evenmention. The account of the “ palaces in the 
Strand” is most m Mr. Hare evidently knows nothing 
about their sites before they were acquired by the great 
families whose names are now on the street corners. The 
oaetee of Bath, Exeter, Worcester, Lichfield, Llandaff, Dur- 
ham, Carlisle, and Norwich, all had houses on the south side 
of the Strand between the fourteenth century and the six- 
teenth, yet Mr. Hare makes a very slight mention of only two 
or three, At the Savoy he pauses, and with a very pretty 
vignette of the church we have a lengthened but very incor- 
rect account of the successive buildings which have stood 
upon the site. At p. 30 we read that the Hospital was finally 
dissolved by Queen Elizabeth : but Mr. Hare does not explain 
how, if this was the case, Miss Killigrew could be the master’s 
daughter in 1685, as he says at p. 32. A little further on he 
assumes that the so called“‘ Roman Bath” is really Roman. 
This reminds us of the numerous letters in which a “ classical” 
conduit of the last century in Oxford-street was described a 
few years ago in the newspapers asa Roman Bath. We have 
hitherto put these discoveries down to the author of the para- 

ph about the Abbess of Kilburn Priory, but may hence- 
orth fairly attribute them to Mr. Hare. We have not yet 
reached the fortieth page of the first volume, yet what a list of 
errors have already occurred. Unfortunately, the rest of the 
book is written after this beginning. At p. 169 we read that 
Goldsmith lived in Green Anchor-court. At p. 172 we are 
told that Giltspur-streetisa continuation of Knightrider-street, 
which is like saying that Northampton is near Southampton. 
At p. 369—for we must skip—Mr. Hare seems to assume the 
truth of the “tradition which ascribes the first building of 


the Tower to Julius Cexsar.” Has he never seen Mr. Clark’s 
paper on the Tower in ‘Old London?’ In the second volume 
the errors are just as numerous, but we have no space to go, 
into them. It would be deceiving our readers if we allowed 
them to think that this attractive and eminently readable 
book is anything but a tissue, from the first page to the last, 
of ignorant statements, of mistaken deductions, and of care- 
less history—a mere jumble of crude notes, made chiefly from 
the itings of authors whose knowledge is almost, if not 
quite, 48 supérficial as Mr. Hare’s own. 


- —_—- 





AMOURS OF GREAT MEN. 
Amours of Great Men. By Albert De Vandam. 2vols. ‘Tinsley Brothers,’ 
There is really something unusual in the production of 
such a performance as this. That any one in this per age 
should think it worth his while to spin out 750 pages of idle 


‘volubility about the mistresses of men of efinence, adding 


not one iota to historical or.critical knowledge, this indeed ig 
almost phenomenal. We have not met with so trashy a pub- 
lication for a long time, nor with so odd a caricature of & pre- 
vailing fashion among good books. Some of the most inte- 
resting and valuable works produced within the last fe 
years have consisted of a series of semi-biographical, semi- 
critical studies of certain figures more or less obviously con- 
nected with one another. We could mention, at a as 
warning, six or seven such books which have attracted gene 
attention during the last five years. Mr. de Vandam has pub- 
lished a dreary and ponderous parody of this sort of writing 
and with the ambition of that class of persons which rushes 
in where more sensitive souls fear to tread, he has outdone 
all his predecessors in scope of subject. Studies on Dante, 
P cone and Molitre,.on Rousseau, Swift and Raphael,' 
these indeed require no common skill or no common courage.’ 
But Mr. de Vandam has the courage of his ambition.’ 
He dedicates nearly a whole volume to Italian genius, con- 
fessing with an insufferable frankness that his “limited 
knowledge of Italian, a made dish of scraps of French and 
bones of Latin, flavoured by the economic sawce piguante of 

verance, and sha into a presentable mould of self- 
instruction” has enabled him to look at the original of the 
‘Vita Nuova’ so far as to be able to pat Mr. Theodore 
Martin on the back. He quotes “ a Latin satirist, Lucretius, 
we believe,” and states of a certain occasional copy of verses by 
Marot that “ there is nothing in French m La Fon. 
taine to Musset that surpasses it.” He describes at great 
length the world-famous portrait of the Fornarina, mentioning 
jauntily that his description “is taken from a beautiful copy 
in oil in possession of a Dutch gentleman resident in Lon- 
don.” In short, the shallowness of the acquirements of this 
writer, his ignorance and inexperience seem only equalled by. 
his boundless self-confidence. 

It would not be fair in reviewing ‘Amours of Great 
Men’ to omit to mention that Mr. de Vandam believes that he 
has written rather a naughty book, which people will take up 
on the sly, but hardly be prevailed upon to lay down. He is 
prepared to suffer for his bold front against the hydra of 
conventionality, and wields his pasteboard club with the resolu. 
tion of a veritable Hercules. But we can disarm his suspi- 
cions. Of course in treating so difficult a subject as love, he 
has not escaped a few clumsy indiscretions, but, as a rule, there 
is ans his pages to bring a blush upon the most delicate 
cheek, ey are somnolent, dull, oppressively long-winded, 
but there really is nothing in them more objectionable that 
frivolity and foolishness. i 

In an epilogue to the last volume we are let into the secret 
of the composition of the work. Mr. de Vandam has been 
sitting up very late in the evening reading that clever, but 
rather too scientific treatise of openhauer’s, the ‘ Meta. 

hysik der Geslechtsliebe,’ and falls asleep. He dreams, as 
ar as we are able to make out, that he is one of the asses of 
Kish, the father of Saul. He goes about inquiring for the King. 
dom of Love, and he asks the poets and the shilenhes to 
direct him, but without petting much information. At last' 
he feels “the hot breath of some living thing” upon his 
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cheek, and looking up he sees a mule. He asks this, his kin- 
_ dred, who and what he is, and receives this answer :— 
My name is Paradox, Iam the child of Pegasus and Balaam’sass. Fear 
- not, I mean you well. Follow me, and you shall have your wish, and know 
the constitution whereon is based the Kingdom of Love. 
Proceeding in this elevated strain of allegory, we are in- 
formed that this learned mule conducted Mr. de Vandam 
“through brush and bramble, now across a or anette 
then through a deep and gloomy wood, ;”’. and, at 
a long and tortuous gallery ; during the whole of this tedious 
excursion, not a single word was exchanged. At last, they 
arrived at a circular “literally strewn with books,” 
which Paradox kicked about “ with his near foreleg” until 
he found that very work of Schopenhauer which we have 
y named. He then “suddenly reared,” and, taking 
this volume in his teeth, he expressed himself in this affable 
way :— 

I do not pretend to give you an exact translation, nor the whole of his 
**Metaphysik der Geslechtsliebe,” simply a few extracts with their 
comments, which you may lay down at once, so as to save yourself the 
trouble of having to go to the original again. 

We are thereupon treated to long quotations and to an 
argument, the aim of which is to os that all love is purely 
hysical, and that all the poetry of the emotions is nothing but 
alsity and sentimentality. We are almost ashamed of 
recounting this trash to our readers; but it shows in_ brief 
what a lumbering and uncouth fancy, and what a rawness of 
Judgment the author possesses. 
e contents of the book itself are adorned with titles 
chosen in the same chaste style. For instance, it pleases Mr. 
de Vandam to speak of the adoration of Danté for Beatrice 
as “The Love that Liveth,” and to entitle the rambling essa: 
on Raphael “ Loved beneath him.” <A biography of Clément 
Marot is concealed under the name of “ The Medal Reversed,” 
and Mirabeau is disguised as “A Modern Theseus.” Ofall 
the essays that on Rousseau is the most indiscreet, that 
on Swift the most preposterous, and that on Raphael the 
most insipid ; but Hine in their measure insipid and prepos- 
terous and indiscreet. “Hans Memling’s Love” is the title of 
a novelette which is gravely introduced as though it were a 
true story of the life of that artist, although, from end to end 
it is fiction, and very poor fiction too. It is supposed to take 
place in the year 1468, and seems to be all built up on an 
anonymous and unconfirmed tradition that Memling painted 
a portrait of Isabel, Duchess of Burgundy. In point of fact, 
there exists, in the opinion of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
nothing which can be positively connected with the name of 
the great painter of Bruges earlier than 1470. 

Of most writers it may in fairness be said that if they do 
hot excel in one branch they may hope to do so in another. 
“ Pardon me, sir,” the critic says, “ your verse is bad; but I 
have the highest expectationof your prose.” One author has 
no style, but we admit that he has matter. Another writes 
of trivial things, but his manner is exquisite. We beg these 
round pegs to step into round holes, and we are the first to 
compliment them when their work and they do fit at last. 
But there are some pegs for which no hole can be contrived, 
some writers who seem unequipped for any branch of litera- 
ture. Of these last Mr. de Van is the most signal example 
we have met with for a long time. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


ences |) aoe 


The College crews of Oxford and Cambridge must feel rather 
humiliated that the Visitors’ Cup, for four oars, at Henley Regatta, 
should have been taken away by Columbia College,U.S. This 
cup is confined to school and college fours, and other clubs are 
not allowed to compete for it. This Columbia ‘“‘ College”’ is 
practically a University, numbering hundreds while our colleges 
muster only tens; yet none the less should our colleges have been 
able to hold their own. There seems to have been unusual apathy, 
and many colleges which could have put in good fours, ¢.g., Caius 
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and Brasenose, did not even enter. The others were decidedly 
weak, with the exception of Jesus, who were a good crew, but 
rowed under difficulties. They had rowed three races on the day 
before they went to the post for the Visitors’, whereas Columbia 
had rowed only one. Added to this, they broke their steer- 
ing apparatus early in the race, and their boat soon became un- 
manageable. As it was, with all these difficulties, they were only a 
few feet behind Columbia at the Poplar Point, when they were 
obliged to stop as the only way to save themselves from running 
into the Americans, their rudder being useless. It is always 
easy to make excuses for defeat, and yet without undue prejudice 
we think no rowing man would deny that Jesus were, with rea- 
sonable luck, by far the best crew among the éntries for the race. 


The ‘‘ Shoe-wae-cae-mette” four were a better one than the 
Columbia’s, and beat them in the trial heat for the Stewards’ 
Cup. But, in the final heat, they had no chance with the 
London Rowing Club, and, when they found themselves hope- 
lessly beaten, they stopped rowing. These ‘‘ Shoes,” as they 
were called, were not at all like amateurs, according to the 
English standard, but were of the artisan class. It is in this 
country a rule that those who make a profession of muscular toil 
or manual labour, in any capacity, cannot compete in the same 
class with those who exert their muscles only for love. Whether 
@ man rows, or runs, or fights, or digs, or hammers, for money, 
he at once ceases to be an amateur, for he is then presumed to have, 
from his calling, an undue advantage for developing his muscles, 
over those whose occupations are professionally sedentary, and 
who only undergo physical exertion for love. The stewards of 
Henley stretched a point when they admitted the entry of 
these ‘‘ Shoes ;” but it is to be hoped that in future, and in 


Y | justice to bond fide English amateurs, they will look carefully 


into the qualifications of any foreign entry before admitting it. 


These American fours rowed a very short and scratchy stroke, 
but were well together. So long as they maintained their pace 
of stroke they went fast; but they soon got tired with their rapid 
and frequent recovery, and their stamina was in no way commen- 
surate with their speed. The “Shoes” wanted the London 
Rowing Club to row them a match; but the Londoners replied 
that the game was not worth the candle, and that the Americans 
could try their strength against London at Henley and the 
Metropolitan regattas if they wished. 


The American Sculling Champion, Lee, gave Mr. Edwardes. 
Moss, of Oxford, some trouble to beat him in the trial heat for the 
Diamond Sculls; like the rest of the Americans he had more 
speed than stamina, and stopped in utter exhaustion just before 
the winning post. Mr. Edwardes-Moss had the outside station 
(which is a disadvantage round the curve of the ‘ point”), 
and he chivalrously stopped dead at that place to prevent the 
American (who was in his wrong course) from fouling him. How- 
ever, he caught him up. and beat him at the last. Yet the 
Oxonian is not even champion gentleman sculler, for Mr. F. Play- 
ford, of the London Rowing Club, beat him last year for the 
AmateurChampionship. Mr. Playford didnot rowfor the Diamond 
Sculls at Henley, as his hands were full with his club eight and 
four. We hear that Mr. Edwardes-Moss does not intend even 
to contest the Championship this year with Mr. Playford. The 
American, Lee, is, however, desirous of entering. He is not am 
amateur, in one sense of the word, but, as he has been allowed te 
row at Henley, it will be, perhaps, a laudable piece of chivalry if 
he is allowed to compete for the English Championship, which 
comes off in a few days. If he does, we need not fear the result, 
if Mr. Playford is fit and well. 


The announcement of a play by the author of ‘The Member 
for Paris’ naturally attracted a number of theatre-goers to Mr. 
George Coleman’s benefit at the Olympic Theatre on Saturday 
afternoon. Such hopes, however, as those whowere well acquainted 
with Mr. Grenville Murray’s works may have entertained ean 
scarcely have been realised. The brilliancy which is so charae- 
teristic of Mr. Grenville Murray’s novels and sketches was little 
evident in Vivianne, and, in spite of one or two striking dramatic 
situations, the play was uninteresting and somewhat commonplace. 
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AsVivianne owns a divided authorship, it is, of course, impossible 


_ to say how much of this is due to Mr. Grenville Murray ; but, if 


Mr. George Canninge’s writing is at all like his acting, much 
may be accounted for. A word of warm praise must be given to 
Mr. Harold Kyrle’s acting of a very conventional villain, of 


_ whom he made more than could possibly have been expected from 


the nature of the part. 


Miss Ellen Terry’s part in Olivia will be taken by her sister, 
Miss Marion Terry, early in August. 


A telegraph official in Stockholm has invented a new flying 
machine, which would, we believe, be a great success but that, un- 
fortunately, its action demands a continued exertion of strength 
that would exhaust a giant in no time. This somewhat injures 
its present practicability. 


‘A dancing-duel has been going on in New York between a 
French resident and an “ American citizen.” The Frenchman 
danced twelve hours on a stretch for a wager. The American, 
thinking that so great an honour should belong to his country, 
danced for fourteen hours, and enjoyed a brief triumph, which 
was soon dashed by his foreign foe, who danced for fifteen hours. 
This is the latest news from the seat of war, but the American 
is said to be preparing a great coup—de pied. 


An enterprising Berlin publisher, when the Italian Lottery 
scandal came to light, wrote off at once to the ingenious inventor 
of this scheme for self-enrichment, inviting him to write a lottery 
book, to be entitled ‘‘ Cabbala of the honourable Father Mattia.” 


Mr. Hueffer’s interesting work on the Troubadours has ob- 
tained the diploma of the Felibrige, the society for the preserva- 
tion of the modern Provencal language which was established in 
1854, with Mistral at its head. The Emperor of Brazil and 
Gounod are members, and Mr. T. Marzials has recently been 
made a member in consequence of his admirable setting of some 
of the modern Provengal lyrics. 


Arnold Mortier’s new novel, ‘ Le Monstre,’ has just been pub- 
lished by the Librairie Dentu. 


Why does the author of the article on ‘‘The Tyranny of 
Fashion” in the Cornhill persist in spelling chiton ‘‘ chyton?” 
This is as inexcusable as spelling siren ‘‘ syren.”’ 


In the Berlin Archielogische Zeitung, G. Hoffman points out 
an analogy between the Mycenw gold masks and a similar orna- 
ment belonging to a mummy found on the Euphrates some thirty 
years ago. 


The Poulet-Malassis sale in Paris realised some twelve thou- 
sand francs. Among the books sold, the works of Theodore de 
Banville fetched 219 francs ; Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs de Mal,” 215 
francs, and a corrected copy of the same, 250 francs; ‘‘ Les 
Vignes folles’’ of Albert Glatigny, the Ronsard devotee of the 
Parnasse Contemporain, 249 francs, and his ‘‘ Fer Rouge,” 203 
francs; “ L’Art au xviii. Siécle,” by the brothers Goncourt, 240 
francs. . 


The model for the monument to Luther which is to be set up in 
Eisleben, the birth-place of the great reformer, in honour of the 
four hundredth anniversary of his birth, is now completed, and 
has been sent to be cast. The monument represents Luther clad 
ina long gown and wearing a barret. With his left hand he 
holds the Bible to his breast, and with his right he hurls away 
the Papal Bull. The pedestal of the statue is four square, with 
a design on each side, the foremost showing an angel, with a 
shield bearing the name of ‘‘ Martin Luther,” trampling ona 
recumbent devil, while the other three represent scenes in 
Luther’s life. The first shows him arguing with Dr. Eck, the 
second in his study translating the Bible, the third with his 
family and Melancthon, 


Charivari has a good hit at the Congress in representing a 
Turkish plenipotentiary leaning over to one of his foreign col- 
leagues, and saying, “My Government is rather behindhand. | 
Can you lend me ten francs?” 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. > 
i In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) ©. Tinsley‘ ent Co, 


Arnold, Matthew.—Selected Poems. (Feap 8v0, pp. 232.) Macmillan and Co. 
Blue Bell Series.—A Little Western Flower. By M. C, Helmore, (Small 8vo.) 
Marcus Ward and Co. 


a ee M.A.—Lectures on the Labour Question. (Demy 8yv0, pp. 336.) 

ngmans and Co. 

Cold Sera: rants int Delaty Dishes-riy a Lady Help. (Small 8vo, pp. 68.) 

Dacosta, John.—Vernacular Press Law of Indis. (Demy 8vo0, pp. 40.) W. H- 
Allen and Co. Is. 

David, a ee A. Lees.—West Yorkshire. (Demy 8vo, pp. 408.) L. Reeve 
a * 


Engel, Leon.—American and other Drinks. (Small 8vo, pp. 73.) Tinsley Brothers. 
a - English Chalk.—Second Series. (Crown 8vo, pp. 389.) Smith, 


From Bournemouth to Bridgenorth in a Yellow Cart. (Small 8vo, pp. 64.) 
Provost and Co. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C.—A Companion to Killarney. (Fcap 8vo, pp. 144.) 
Marcus Ward and Co. 
Hayden, J. J.—The Baron of Eppnefeld. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 
Regn, Minster: .—Roydenhurst. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 
3. 

Jenkins, Edward, M.P.—Haverholme, or the Apotheosis of Jingo. (Crown 8yo.) 
W. Mullan and Son. ‘ 

Jenkinson’s Practical Guide to North Wales (Fcap. 8vo, pp. 437.) E. Stanford. 

Mallock, W. H.—The New Paul and Virginia. (Crown 8vo.) Chatto and Windus 

Muir, M., M. P.—Practical Chemistry. (Feap. 8vo, pp. 64.) Macmillan and Co. 

Nethercott, M.—Verney Court. In 2 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co. 21s, 

People of Turkey. Ps a Consul’s Daughter. Edited by S. L. Pool. In 2 vols, 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 288, 352). J. Murray. 

Pane — North West Frontier of India. (Crown 8vo, pp. 187.) C. Kegan Paul 
an . 

Spettigue, Jane H.—The Gregors. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Tagson, Henry.—Christiern the Wicked. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 

Tegg, William, F.R.H.S.—Posts and Telegraphs, Past and Present. (Crown 8yvo, 
pp. 318.) W. Tegg and Co. 

Tytler, Sarah.—Scotch Firs. In2vols. (Crown8vo.) Smith, Elder, and Co. 

ae a L,—Lady’s Holm. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8S. Tinsley and Co. 


Work about the Five Dials, (Crown 8vo, pp. 257.) Macmillan and Co. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
—— 

THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United King- 
dom—Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s. 3d. ; Quarterly, 7s. 2d. 
—U.8. of America, £1 10s. 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India and the 
Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Subscriptions are payable in advance, and 
may commence at any time. 


—-. 
eae 





The EDITOR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 





THE EXAMINER. 
AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 











CONTENTS OF No. 3,675, JULY 6, 1878. 
Notes and Comments. 
Our Triumph at the Congress. Austria’s New Province. Our Naval Policy: 
Germany and the Papacy. A Pyrrhic Victory. 
Irish Intermediate Education. The Criminal Code. Provincial Culture. 
The Domestic Economy ee Matrimony as a Means of Livelihood 
nnet, 





Mr. Swinburne’s New Poems. The Conference of Librarians. 
Mr. Thomas Hughes on Disestablishment. 
The Loan Collection of Scientific Apparatus. The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. 


A Fallen Angel, 


ee 


Minor Notices, The Magazines. Music, Variorum Notes. 





Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136, STRAND, W.C. 
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G BEAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. J UDSoN's DYES. 
’ Tn 90 Colours, 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. For domestic use. 
FIRST, SECOND; and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two Price SIXPENCE per bottle, 
Months, will be issued from May 1 to Ocrorgr 31 : 
For Particulars, see ‘Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Motaibies, e) UDSON’S DYES. 
HENBY OAKLEY, General Manager. Any one can use them ina 
London (King’s Cross Station), April, 1878. 2 hae yt 
; Sold by Chemists. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. : . 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. ee DYES. ema Rin Bll, | 
Psst AND THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
Ciober! Yailable for Two Months, will be issued from May Ist to the Sist Bold b —— 


For particulars see lime ‘[apies and Programmes issued by the Company. 
Derby, April, 1878. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 





VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the gouremencs of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, oe 


Japan, and Australia. and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 

despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, ev Thursday, 

eae every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland » every 
on 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 


Total invested funds .....c.cecss.sescssesececessesseecereceres £5,814,367 
Fire premiums, = phd Wanadhabiats eeiedechbapebeideheaiiiins £1,052,465 
Life = = es oi cheahsassteab Ratatat tacisdincs 235 

Interest on juvvabennde Ab. dy upsides takabiadgeesiineebines 249,906 


Total annual income .................00.000 1,537,71 
Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled = fone-ifths of the 
profits of the participating class. 
Non-bonus policies at moderate rates. 
ire insurances upon equitable terms. 


For the prospectus re last report of the Directors a as above, or to of the 
agents of he Compan = poly ‘i oe 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E.. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


B IRKBECK BANK. ees. 1851. 29 and 39, 
Southampton Buildings 

DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for eeeaee periods, or o Tepa: 

Current Accounts opened with pence properly Interest allowed 

on the ae monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2, On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


le on demand. 


—In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 


£10. per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-tight. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 





SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Meoeasrs. JAY are always genaiiet with experienced Greameshans oni williners 
ready to travel to any the kingdom, free of to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sud -  wnrpected m mourning the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides ene 
, to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, a 
at the same price as if purchased at the London = cose Mourning Wanheum,: = 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
saving to large or small families. 


J A274 
TIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET. 


Ww. | 





KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. | 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. 


HIS Powder is unrivalled in destroyi 
although ectly harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. 
a At the seasid it to favatoabl bl ef srcosesiuns tesmmaeeientie 
away. e uable for -« 
"The demand this cclebrated. on has or, {imitations 


creasing for t 
which are noxious in their effects ; ; pure urchasers are aS eee ne meee 
“Keratina’s Powper.” Sold in Tins, a Beane oll 
os Be, Beet, 14 and 33 Stamps, from T Sa, Oem 


Churchyard, Lo: 


g all Insects, 





~ SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


¢ _monts.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole 1 of the celobrated receipts, 
Gistinguished by thet Sean tae be eae to remind a the publi that very ar rele propared 
Sunes (late, Baw Edwards Street, Postman Square);and 1b, Trinity Strest, London, 8.8 S.E 

ARVEY’S SAUCE. —CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


cularly requested to observ that each bottle 
years, signed ne 








celebrated Sa’ ore etues 
pared by E. LAZENBY & beara the label, used so many 
| | “ Elisabeth Lazenby." 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Pu bile, Co, 
LEA & PERRINS have oeeeeet eS N ee ISLAY 
LABEL, bearing their signa’ 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE Sicurny Gh 0Cn: ard 
without which none is genuine. 
@2s” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 
Lowdon ; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealess ik Sanien Meanehackthe Wadd, 


POE: TWENTY-ONE DAYS ONLY.—RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


In consequence of a large Russian Some being mene 32 mee their accept- 
Scr Sonar ateenat er Ret eeeeaate 

now © 8 —the Em ° 
terks-otannk, Londen, Bi: C., have been enabled to purchase for vaade Tile tet cisee 





Machines at about o aoe of their value. This machine amen 
as the “ Little Gem,”’ mochetely without @ step tn Be aan It is guaranteed 
to uce ote ip at the rateof nearly 

A MARVEL! 


1,000 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect. 
PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, 


The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered 

to the —— To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early orders, 
at 6d., made porens at General Post Office, to Mr. W. 

Sewing 


the the manufacturer's 
rere s profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come 
Be eels rad ts Mashan vl bre boon, as it 
does, about 1,000 minute. The profit to the owner for one 
wook’s work with the * Lisle Gem’ otll chntthe expense exlgteally in 
"ian will be received after twenty-one from this date, as a colonial 
fiem has the refusal of any left on hand beyond that 

(Signed) EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


147, QuzEn Vicrorta-street, Lonvon. E.0, 
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THE CABINET TURKISH BATH. 


very well; is 
nena I have derived great 
shall be delighted to 


“ I offer you this report 


times a week, and no man can be in 





contfortable, has the 
benefit from it. a I have used it with the greatest 
your bath.” His Grace’ 


inendhing, or any discomfort whatever Tt is mort Fetreshing after hard ridin by. 
ll, and no distress of brea or any discomfort w ver. most refreshing 
think "st conducive to good digestion oe oeiie I strongly sootement it to hunting friends. I ot 


* I am glad to say the Bath is quite satisfactory.” 
PRICE FROM FOUR GUINEAS. 


MEHSSRS. HLIIS AND Co, 


42, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
(ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE.) 


A GENUINE LUXURY AND HEALTH PRESERVER. PRODUCES A CLEAR SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION, 
INVALUABLE TO PERSONS OF SEDENTARY HABITS, 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 
ese ho wae Cabinet Turkish nad eye eat ed July last. I have ee ee tee en a 





tha ia Ned in ont 


advantage over the o 
success, 
the Duke of Breavrorr. 


There is no 
after hard riding for hours, and I 





ian G. W. Putrrs, M.A., Bosworth Rectory, 


* T shall have no hesitation in recommending your Bath, having having found it most convenient and efficient, generating plenty 
of hot air in a short time. It fully verifies in action what you state concerning it.” 


Cc. J. F. Tayxor, B.A., 6, Barnard’s-inn, Holborn. 
Captain Mactean, A.D.C., Head Quarters, Aldershot. 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO PORKS—Table, from 248.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 218., 56s., 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE ‘SETS, from £3 78. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss. ; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO., 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


onward mf artical paws free, —s lains the most 


” OF, onnie aaa aan. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are ada in the 
bei oe scans ekeumie aa 
extraction of loose teeth or stum ng unnecessary ; and, by recen entific dis- 
prov ts in ne : den ; detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by we eee adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. this penton invention complete eee. extreme 
aeons combined soot with strength and oy mw are insured, useless b being 
iated ; articulation is ee istinct. In the administration ‘ol 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has fateoduced an entirely new process. 












TESTIMONIAL. 
‘** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my A Teeth, which renders 1, ee 
articulation excellent. Iam glad to cos that you have obtained Majesty’s 
Ro ae Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
In recognition of your valuable services you yt at li ae use my name. 


“ By Appointment ioe Dentist to a 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 7 — 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMP.NY 


D). 

WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred 

Medical Lotions to be the most effective invention in curative treatment of 
. The use of the steel spring, so often —— = its aoe Ds ting 

avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the a ae 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 4, .. —— VLE, ft i, iting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which ae fail to ag 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the bie 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


le Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and Sls, 64. ; postage Spee. Bemhe Sits, 
as, » fs. and . 6d, ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d.; 
age 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wut, Post Office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT. 


FBEASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- } 


COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
pooh epee: &e. They are porous, light ve, and are drawn 


in texture, and inexpensi 
on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, postage free, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 









THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—" omestic, Fixed, and Travelling 





GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &C. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


4 , 
a BEDSTEAUS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


as, xina wuuiam st. LONDON BRIDGE. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
ee ee eae 
and Navy. 
&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application te 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S CARACAS Coco A— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
ee The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 





R Y’S EXTRACT OF COcOoOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”— 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. eh 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. Hass. says :—‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality,” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W, 









MAPIUB & Co., 
145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
FIBST-CLASS FURNITURE. 





ANUFACTURERS of ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
MANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
ANUFACTURERS of BEDROOM SUITES. 

JM ANUFACTURERS of BEDDING. 





Y['HE LARGEST STOCK of 
RIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 
Faas TURKISH WAR. 
ERSIAN and TURKISH CARPETS. 
VER 2,000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS 


received from Constantinople. i. So t by agents 

by PLE and’ Go. in dean a great rarity, 

me being very handsome old prayer rugs which have been made over 100 years. 

Fhe prices axe wounertall low—in fact, one-third of that usually asked for these 
curiosities. —145, 146, 147, ottenham Court Road, London. 





ECEIVED. 
LARGE CONSIGNMENTS, 


Cea wee of 500 TURKEY CARPETS of an Extra 
Quality, per ships Tasso, Perin, and Macedonia, from Smyrna. 


THESE TURKEY CARPETS ane is a a seers fine and 
ania eeu aaa anaes be very little whe ‘taal with heat ruses a large 
sized carpet been abl to offer such Cheap Messrs. MAPLE beg to state the: 

Sen, Ieee goods before.—145, 146, 147, 148, and 149, 





en ee ep state that this Department 
Messrs. MAPLE Co. 
now sO 0 ery try eg me we ae eee ee ee 
can be required in the same than any other 
house in England, Patterns sent quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & CO. 


e 





& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CALALOGUE of 
Te 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM 
GOURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


ae 





* CLEANLINESS.” 
W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
& 


wish oie eee elt craxsrd lice we 2s Gee in td. 2d., and 4d, 
or 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes. ” : : 


Ask for 
W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 


on 





ost prolific of those ly forebodings which are worse than death itself. 
A few doses of noted a eeeeny Se See ene 2 Cees ene Snes 
the covert attacks made on the nerves by ve heat, im atmospheres, 
over-indulgence, or excitement. The most sha constitution may 
flerive benefit from 8 Pills, which will disordered action, brace 
the Seo-cnenes of She, inieliaewes ~ ent, vevive the iniling 
memory. atten’ studying instructions taking these 

obediently putting them SUL Scena iemedealidian teG-aieek 


j ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


ba a eS RRR se Me) Re Te ae pe NaS Saeed or it ee ee 
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LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 
ae rene eety Cevecioes, She peemenl | in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This different to 
sation, sdneted to cll eean a ng, na cheap and pleasant form, & most 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath. 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired eee See 
incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains an 
le Chega of the Heart—Pains in the Beak Ballons 
and Liver Com and Limbe~ Neuralgia —W Ss ok asay ead Lore of Aggaena tok aces 
‘Wan 
esx punian at te 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 


Physician to the Queen. 

* T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and 
ably as a pleasant to take, and beneficial in action. 
Soe nee Es Sines Sad We Shane very severe tests, and find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without doubt the 
most known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 


i 


“ Cnartes Lococx, M.D."" 


hysical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
tied nome, Uadatadon sive be ts cieen comaen tis ead aa ie ae 
and these two remedies the whole of the 


These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., I1s., 22s., and 23¢., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same There is a considerable saving in b 


forwarded to any part, carriage free, 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY are proche D of nes 
emp 


T Illustrations by the Se Bicen aa rllncaabionkt Hwlemat 
by the Trustees of the British Numismatical 
Geegceghinel, and thee Cason dee : — 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Gntsaen Vises und Fatale te tees: ko. 

For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManacEr. 


supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printin 
which, preserving al the beauty Mt Bly ver Prints, are free from the $21 "otoct of defect of 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art Galleries 
of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 
EXAMPLES. of the ART of Porwrer, Warp, Corr, Cave Tuomas, Forn 


Mapox-Browy, Suretps, Rownornam, Harpy, D. G. Rosser, beavis, 
LEuMANN, Morzav, TRAYER, GonzaLzs, Hvz, "Bxrawac, &e., &e., &e. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Brrnp. Director of Works, J. R. Sawrzn. 





Every week, price 1d.; monthly parts 64. 
6 GociaL NOTES,” Concerning Social Reforms, Soc‘al 


Edited by S.C. HALL, F.S.A. 
Office : 16, Southampton-street, Strand; and of all Booksellers and Newsagents 
in Town and Country, and at the Railway Bookstalls- 
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HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


——_0a-—— 
VONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 
other Distingvished Persons during Seco: pire. e late Nassa 
W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

Among other persons whose Conversations recorded in these volumes are :— 
King Leopold ; ‘the Due de Broglie; Lord ae Counts Arrivabene, Corcelle, 
It pg ey bert ; Generals Lamoriciére and Chrzanowski ; 
oo teees Ellis ; urs Am ‘ rear Blanchard, Seuttet, Auguste 
, Victor pene, De Ot tel, Du Sent Geina Dussard, aa 
scasiine, Lanjuldgla, Mates Manin, Mérimée %e, Mignet, Mobl, Montanelli, Nette- 


ment, Odillon-Barrot, ’ Rivet, Rossini, Horace Say, Thiers, 
Trouvé Chauvel, i Villain, Walouoki Circourt, Cornu, &e. 
“This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of 


sninent men, given in the freedom of conversation, and af re- 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question. Th y 


some memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture, are all discussed in tar, and there is no discussion which is unproductive of 
weighty thought or striking fact.” —Athenewm. 
MEMOIRS of Lady CHATTERTON ; with some Passages 
from Her Diary. By E. Henzace Derine. 1 vol., 8vo, 15s. 
“ A graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life.’’—Atheneum. 


A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of Jonn Martin, 
Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxrenant, Author 
of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &¢. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpotpen, Author of 
“ Gentianella,”’ “ Wild Hy: »” &. 3 vols. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. Linnazvs Bangs, 
Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &. 3 vols. 
“The author tells her tale with great skill. There is not a dull page in the 
book.’”’—Scotsman, 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicre. 3 vols. 
“ An excellent novel. It is eee apse interesting, and entertaining, and 
1s full of lively portraiture.’’—Sunda 
BROTHER GABRIEL. Oh M. Betruam-Epwaerps, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &. 3 vols. 
*‘ This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant. of character.’’—Academy. 


‘BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. J. K. Srznper. 38 vols. 


“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy.’”’—PaH Mall Gazette. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Surretey Smirn, Author of 
* All for Herself.” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 





QTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. — Part IL, 
Vol, XLI. (June, 1878), now ready, price 5s, 
CONTENTS : 

The Progress of the Foreign Trade of L United ain om since 1856, 
with Especial Reference to the Effects upor it by the 
Protectionist Tariffs of Other Countries. By Williams Newmarch, 
F.R.S. Corr. Mem. Inst., France. 

The Debts cf Sovereign and’ i-Sovereign States Owing to Foreign 
Countries. By Hyde Clarke, F.S.S. 

MISCELLANEA : 
I, General Results of the Commercial and Financial History of 1877, 
TI. a dy 8 Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1877. 
TV. The Nature and ‘Extent. of coe F Food 
e Nature an nt of our Fore Supplies, and 
Sources from which they are Dekel Peete, 508 Se 
ws netograhy of Works on the Mathematical Theory of Political 
cconom 
VI. Periodical Returns. 
VII, Additions to the Library. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 291, 
will be Published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 17th, 
ConrTENTS, 
I. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
Il, THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
Ill. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
IV. LAMBETH PALACE. 
V. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
VI. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
VII. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA, 
VIII. THE CROWN AND THE ARMY, 
Ix. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 






rejoiced in. There are moving scenes in Mr. Black’s sympathetic 
quiet miseries of the poor. Nothing could be more touching than the death-bed 


seene of the humble-toiler, Perkins. Mr. Black presents picture of Ascot Races, 
with all their lights and shadows, impossible to surpass for graphic force,.’’— 
trated London News. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LST. 


Mr. ROBERT BLACK’S Popular Novel, | STOVE or 





LUCRE?” is now ready at every Library, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. : 
“The story opens with a Sunday 


* There is a rough vigour in the description of some of the devices eens 


dents which stamps the writer as a man of considerable ability.””—Financial Opinion, 


Miss FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S * SEAFORTH.” 


In3 vols, Crown 8vo. SECOND EDITION, 


FREDA. By the Author of “Mrs. Jerningham’s 


Journal,” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and The HOUSE of 


PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady Gzoretana FULLERTON. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. . 


! 
‘ ms * 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just ready, in crown 8vo, 68., 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


By HELEN MATHERS, 
Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.”* 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE, 


By CLAUDE R. CONDER, B.E, 


With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. In 2 vols, Svo, 
price 24s, 








SIR EDWARD CREASY’S Mind Medd? 


“=~ WORKS. nents ll 


I. The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
WORLD. Crown 8vo,6s, Also a Library Edition, with Plans, price 
10s, 6d. 

Il. The HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Il. The HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of 


the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, Mirth and Marvels. 


THE ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend, and other Notes, and some Original Legends now first published. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with an Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, and 
all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, including two new ones by the 
latter Artist. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp Datton Barnam. 24s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, 
and Tenniel, and cover designed by John Leighton, F.8.A. Crown 4to, cloth 


bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. . 
THE BURLINGTON EDITION. In large clear type, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s. 62. 


THE CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, with 17 lllustrstions by Cruikshank 
and Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, with 3 Illustrations, 6s, 
THE TAPPINGTON EDITION. Crown 8yvo, 5s, 
THE VICTORIA EDITION. In feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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